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We Must Give Southern Children Longer School Terms 


E MUST give the boys and girls of the rural South longer 

school terms—and we must do this no matter what it costs 

in time, effort or money. Not only is it true that in no 
other section of the United States are the people doing so little for 
their boys and girls as we are doing, not only is it true that prob- 
ably no country in Christendom except Russia is doing so little for 
its boys and girls as we in the South are doing, but the shameful 
fact is that when the writer was in Japan, we found even that so- 
called heathen country aroused to the importance of education 
‘j}and giving its country boys and girls twice as long a term as we 
|lare giving ours—and with compulsory attendance. 
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‘| Simply to stir us up and shame us into action, we print herewith 
{ithe table prepared by the Russell Sage Foundation showing the - 
'tmumber of days schooling received by the average child in each jg, 


ilstate in 1910. Weof the South have made gratifying progress 2 
i 21. WISCONSIN 


xo 


‘| since then, to be sure, but yet all too little, Your boys and girls, 22 covoravo 
|| kind reader, your boys and girls here in North Carolina who were %. OREGON 


| getting only 51 days average in 1910, South Carolina's with 50 days, 7* "/NNESOT 
Z5 MISSOURI 


i} Virginia’s with 58, and Georgia’s with 62—these boys and girls 2é wvomine 
of ours must face the competition of boys and girls from Massa- 27 N.0aKoTa 
| chusetts who were getting 131 days average, from Ohio who were 7% & nec 
iE getting 113, from Illinois who were getting 108, and from Wash- DELAWARE 
\|ington who were getting 107, and so on down the line. Are you po " 
willing simply in order to save a few pennies to send your boys 33 TENNESSEE 
| and girls out into life less well equipped than their competitors ? psp 
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‘| Nor can we lay the flattering unction to our souls that in propor- 
{tion to our means we of the South are doing as well as people of 
| the other states are doing. Weare not. That’s the pleasing, fatal 
lie with which politicians and mossbacks have fooled us all these KENTUCKY 

i} years. Here are the official figures showing what each state in TEXAS 
ae = ° : 43. ARKANSAS SSeS Seo Ses Sel Ses ess This table, based on the average length 

4 America spends yearly for schools id proportion to each $100 44 N. CAROLINA ; 38s ote Soo S83 e of school term and the average attend- 
of wealth in that state and you can see whether North Carolina, 45 3.caro.ina Mal ot St Sek Ss SHE 8 SE Ses ance, shows the number of days school- 
ae : eae * s . 46 LOUISIANA a iS Ae < i a ae mS ing actually received by the average 

South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia and Florida are nearest the top SF UGS 0" lisa: tak ar sade aie. th en a 
or nearest the foot of the list: lag’N. MEXICO oes ate sty ss cfs fe sts ote sve eS last census year. Each dot equals one day. 


AVERAGE DAYS OF SCHOOLING PER }} 
CHILD OF SCHOOL AGE IN EACH 
STATE IN 1910 
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Oklahoma 5 cents . Arkansas cents 
Washington 2 cents 31. Nebraska 29 cents 
yeni DON’T FAIL TO READ— 2. Missouri 29 cents 
Idaho 9 cents s 33. New York ; cents 
Oregon ...- 45 cents | Better Methods of Preparation and Cultivation D aiscae Sane 28 cents 
ee cen’* | How We May Get Efficient Rural Schools . 35. WERGINIA a 28 cents | 


ce 13 cents | Two Communities that Made Over Their 36. NORTH CAROLINA ....... 28 conte 
Vermont 40 cents Schools P pets ’ 7. a Dee enw ois - | : ae : st . ye 
eo oy nat. | A Success Talk by Dr. Liberty H. ‘Bailey _ uae hsccusaxas 9 ae 
Kansas 36 cents How One Community Improved Its Scheol 40. Rhode Island P isieeas 2a 
one oe. CORE Building ie @ a) ae Se 41, SOUTH CAROLINA ; 27 cents 
ih Eh aA ay ut. | How to Make the Oat Crop Poy eae eS 2. Towa vs . — 
California iisian ce ronecten ie Owe Pointers for Oat Growers re 43. Delaware 23 cents 


Tennessee 33 cents 
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ing e. . | Are You Giving Your Teachera Sauare Deal? aueetrer a 
FLORIDA: 6555006 Fees 33 cents How to Grow Dewberries . . 46. Maryland : Azalea eae 
Colerado Sted eine ores pieces SB corer Where Country Children Get as Good Schools ‘7. Wyoming Sit Eee a f ves 
Maine ates <sveee S82 Conte as City Children Dis ages ‘ New Mexico . : seeeree 29 CORTE 
seine vtec iced it ae Guard Against Typhoid . ...... . Whatever other neighborhoods may or 
Louisiana ..........:..+-..-e.+...... 81 cents | Ten Sanitary Commandments for Rural may not do, why not decide right now 
NUdaaouAlincanciitoct ne ah i eente Schools. . .. ° . that boys and girls in your neighborhood 
TOE sx: scrosresessesee 31 cents | Taking Care of Our Educational Plants * shall have a better. chance no matter 
eee 2 conte | Have a Good School atHome . . .. - - whether this means local tax, consolidation 
llinois 29 cents 


GEORGIA eo eenin of districts, or transportation of pupils? 
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Hogs Can Starve on Corn 


Corn is an incomplete ration for hogs. Where hogs have been 


fed on corn alone for long periods of time, experiments show 
that they have literally starved to death. The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions teach that a balanced ration for hogs should contain 1 Ib. of protein to 
every 5 lbs. of fat and carbohydrates. But corn only contains about 1 lb. of 
protein to every 8 lbs. of fat and carbohydrates. Cotton Seed Meal is the 
cheapest and best form of protein you can get to balance with your corn— 
costs less than 5c a lb. as compared with 13c for bran, 16c for oats. Feed them 


| Cotton Seed Meal 


If Cotton Seed Meal is combined with corn in proportion 
of about 2 parts corn and one part Cotton Seed Meal, 
~ it gives a ration, which——with ordinary grazing 
%. almost exactly fills the scientific requirements for 
SX a balanced hog food. The Texas Swine Breed- 
Si’ ers’ Association in their formal report says 
“It’s the most economical ration of which 
\ we have any record.”’ 
FEEDING FORMULAS 
It’s like throwing away money to 
pay from 13 to 20c a pound for pro- 
tein wben Cotton Seed Meal gives it 
to you for 5c. Write now for our val- 
uable book on feeding formulas that 
shows how to save money. Written by 
a big practical farmer. 
PUBLICITY BUREAU | Protein i in Cort, * © 20clb. 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’ “© Bran, + + 13clb. 
Y 308 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS | _“ in Cotton Seed Meal Sclb. 
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Goodyear Takes No Chances 


on Tire Fabric 


Vd 


A well-designed tire with a fabric whose 
tensile strength is not as high as it 
ought to be, is like a fine house built 
on a rotten foundation. 
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In our own fabric mill, we have developed 

a fabric far above the ordinary in qual- 
Rs) ity. This is the Goodyear standard, and 
GoonevEanl all Goodyear fabric must now meet a 
ee quality test much more severe than 
formerly. 
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Think what tire fabric must stand. 
Forget the weight of the car, the strains 
and stresses of driving, turning, quick 
starting, and sudden stopping. 
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Consider only two great forces—air-pres- 
sure from within — and, from without, 
a million hidden enemies at every inch 
of the road. 
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These destroyers assault the tire at every 
turn. They rain upon it millions of 


bludgeon-like blows. 


Holes in the road; loose, sharp stones; 
nails, glass, bricks, wire, tacks, ruts, 
friction, imbedded stones—all unite in 
a savage onslaught which never stops. 
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Morning, noon, or night—for a thirst-quencher, or 
just for a delicious healthful beverage—you will find 
a new pleasure in every refreshing glass. 
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THE COCA-COLA CO. 


The extra strength of Goodyear fabric Atlanta, Ge. 


withstands these ceaseless attacks long 
after they have ruined tires with fabric 
of lesser quality. 
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Perhaps we give greater fabric strength 
than is actually needed — perhaps, 
according to ordinary tire standards, 
we are too particular. 
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Very well, then — we are too particular. 
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APPLETON 
Silo Filler 


per ton of silage put up or per year of life. Tremendous- 
ly strong construction makes an Appleton practically 
proof against breakdown. Solid oak and steel frame, 
mortised, braced and bolted;impossible to pull out of line. 
Many exclusive power and labor saving features, such 
as independent belt driven blower allowing speed. to be 
adjusted for minimum use of power for any height silo; 
frictionless feed table running on chilled iron rollers; 
knives spiraled to give clean shearing cut, requiring 
least use of power. (0lengths of cut, 5-16 to 244 inches.) 
Lowdown cut-under frame, easy to handle, Both feed 
rolls and table controlled by single lever. Positive 
self-working safety device. 


Two Books Free: One on silo building and silage crops; riore and better work 
e other a complete catalog of Appleton Silo Fillers 
in four sizes for 4h.p. gasoline engines and up. Write with less power than 


Appleton Mfg.Co.® 437 Fargo Street, Batavia, Il. any Other silo filler. 
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Goodyear No-Hook Tires 
are fortified against: 
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Rim-cutting — By our No- 
im-Cut feature. 
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Blow-outs—By our On-Air 
Cure. 


ALL-WEAT} 


Loose Treads — By our 
Rubber Rivets. 


Insecurity — By our Mul- 
tiple Braided PianoWire 
Base. 
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GOODYEAR 


More bales per hour. 
Fast, big feed—won’t 
choke. Dense, uniform 
bales that pack better and a higher prices. Many 
exclusive construction advanta: ust be seen to oe . 
appreciated. L. J. Campbell, Ke al Awell, Kans., writes : 
‘*The most perfect * Yor ll acre 
styies and sizes. 
and tell us what you bale. We’ll recommend best machine for you. 
COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, 2045 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Hl. 
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Punctures and Skidding— 
By our Double - Thick 
All-Weather Tread. 
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Easy to build. Easy to Repair. 
Write for Booklet No. 5 


National Silo Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Skt. x16 ft. 
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<— oa WI MINIM WK x ARV RNIN \ When writing to advertisers say: or am writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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May Condition a Poor Index to Prob- 
able Cotton Yield 


HE United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates reports the condition of 
this year’s cotton crop as 77.5 of a 
normal, May 25, as compared with a 
ten-year average of 79.8. As an indi- 
cation of how worthless this May 
estimate is in foretelling the final 
yield, it may be stated that in the 
last 10 years the highest average yield 
was in 1914, 209.2 pounds per acre; but 
the May 25 report of that year show- 
ed a condition of 74.3 per cent of a 
normal, or the lowest on that date, 
with the exception of 1907, for the 10 
years. On the other hand, the lowest 
yield, 154.3 pounds per acre, was made 
in 1909, but the May 25 report of that 
year showed a condition of 81.1 per 
cent of a normal, as compared with 
an average for the 10 years of 798. 
The following shows the estimated 
condition of the crop on May 25 and 
the final yields for the last 10 years: 





May 25 


Yield per acre 
Per cent 


Years Pounds 

















One-eared Versus Prolific Varieties 
of Corn for Silage 


HE popular belief is that the larg- 

er growing single-eared varieties 
of corn will produce more feed when 
used for silage than the prolific va- 
rieties or those producing two or 
more smaller ears. The writer has 
always questioned this popular belief, 
for the value of a crop of corn, when 
used for silage, depends both on the 
tonnage of ears and stalks and the 
proportion of ears to stalks, or its 
quality. 

The following tabie gives the re- 
sults of tests made by the North Car- 
olina Experiment Stations of four 
varieties of prolific corn and four 
one-eared varieties: 
COMPARISON OF PROLIFIC 

EARED VARIETIES FOR 


AND ONE- 
ENSILAGE 








Prolific Varieties— 
Batts’ Four-Ear 
Weakley’s Improve 
Cocke's Prolific 


Biggs 
Averages 


One-Eared 
Eureka 
Southern 
Boone County 


Shenandoah 


Varieties— 


Snow 


Averages 


17| 4,672 





It will be noted that the four pro- 
lific varieties produced an average of 


more stover and also more ears and 
of course a larger average weight of 
both. Eureka, a one-eared variety, 
produced 980 pounds more stover 
than the prolific variety—Weakley’s 
Improved — but Weakley’s Improved 
produced 436 pounds more ears per 
acre. 

It is a well known fact that the 
smaller growing prolific varieties can 
be planted closer than the large 
growing one-eared varieties. In the 
above test all varieties were given 
the same distance, hence it is appar- 
ent that had the prolific varieties 
been given the closer spacing which 


they will permit their superiority for 
silage production would have been 
increased still further. 

Of course, this does not prove that 
there is no one-eared variety which 
would prove superior to the prolific 
varieties, but it does prove that all 
large one-eared varieties are not su- 
perior to certain of the smaller grow- 
ing varieties and it, at least justifies 
one in demanding that those who 
recommend the large one-eared va- 
rieties for silage shall give the evi- 
dence or data on which they base 
such advice. 





Not Fewer Acres, But Higher Yields, 
Are Needed 


HE farmers of the South are often 

advised to cultivate fewer acres, 
wbut to cultivate them better. As a 
matter of fact, the South cultivates 
too few acres already in proportion 
to the number of farm workers. We 
should not decrease our acres, but 
should rather increase them; but, of 
course, we should cultivate them bet- 
ter by the use of more work stock 
and larger implements. 

Contrary to popular belief, it is not 
the small farms that pay best. Most 
of our farm units are small. Even 
though the farm, as it is often erron- 
eously called, may contain 500 acres, 
it is practically made up of a number 
of small farms of from 20 to 40 acres, 
and these are cultivated very largely 
as separate farms or farm units. This 
is one reason why our earnings per 
farm worker are so small. 

The following table slightly modi- 
fied from Warren’s “Farm Manage- 
ment” shows the relation of the size 
of the farm to the tenant’s labor in- 
come and the landlord’s per cent on 
investment: 





Tenant’s. 
Labor 
Income 


Average 


‘ Landlord’s 
size of farm 


per centon 
investment 
5.5 


Number of 

















Warren says: “The labor income 


increases with the size of the farm. 
Up to 200 acres it increases very rap- 
idly as the size increases. * * * * But 
when the farm is much larger than 
200 acres, it is necessary to begin to 
duplicate equipment, so that while 
the labor income increases, it does 
not increase so rapidly.” 

The landlord’s per cent on invest- 
ment is not so greatly affected by the 
size of the farm, but even to the land- 
lord the farm of small size is not as 
profitable as the one of medium size, 
say 100 to 200 acres. 

It is not that less land should be 
cultivated in the South, but actually 
more land per worker should be cul- 
tivated better by the use of larger im- 
plements. 





Some Good Farming Fundamentals 
he in farming is not luck. 
The successful farmer follows cer- 
tain methods 
and conditions. 


adapted to his needs 

He may make many 
mistakes, which if corrected would 
make his much greater, but 
along important lines he is following 
the practices which are well known 
by students of farm management to 
be correct practices. Success, how- 
ever, does not come from the produc- 
tion of good crops alone. The crops 
must also be produced economically, 
and good business management must 
be practiced on the farm as a whole. 

The unsuccessful man is also un- 
successful because he follows the ag- 
ricultural methods or business prac- 


success 


tices known to be wrong. He may 
even prodttce good crops, although 
this is rare, and still fail in some es- 
sential point in his business manage- 
ment of the farm. The wonder is 
that more farmers do not profit by 
the success of their more successful 
neighbors. It would seem that correct 
methods ought to be copied by all 
those living near the successful farm- 
er, but such is not the case. Often 
the good practices of the successful 
farmer are discredited simply because 
he has more money or better lands. 
It is not uncommon for the most help- 
ful experiments or the best demon- 
strations of the experiment stations 
and agricultural schools to be dis- 
credited by the unsuccessful farmer. 
Often men refuse to learn from an 
experiment or demonstration con- 
ducted by a rich man or an experi- 
mentor as if the plants, animals or 
soils knew that an experiment was 
being conducted and acted differently 
than they would for other farmers. 
Surely any man who has a neighbor 
in the same line of business who is 
more successful than himself can well 
afford to copy his methods. 





MAKING A GOOD PASTURE 


Rich Land, Lime, Phosphorus, Keep- 
ing Down the Weeds, and the Right 
Kind of Pasture Plants Are Among 
the Essentials 


READER wishes to know how he 

should go to work to make such 
a pasture as the one recently men- 
tioned in The Progressive Farmer, 
that grazed 26 head of cattle on 7% 
acres. 

It may help some in answering this 
question if we discuss briefly the con- 
ditions under which this particular 
pasture has been developed. This 
pasture is on a sloping piece of land, 
between a small valley and the adja- 
cent rolling upland. It is therefore 
apparent that without attention it 
might have washed and even gullies 
might have formed. This being the 
case, the first step necessary is to 
plan to stop erosion, or washing. If 
the land on which the pasture is to 
be made is such as will wash and 
gully, it must be terraced or the 
washing stopped in some other way. 
Pasture plants can no more do well 
on land that is washing into gullies 
than can corn or cotton. Nor is a 
gully already formed a good place on 
which to start a pasture. It is 
true that pasture plants may help to 
prevent washing and some of them, 
like Bermuda grass, may even help to 
hold the soil after gullies have form- 
ed; but if a first-class pasture is de- 
sired all washing must be stopped as 
quickly as possible. 

This pasture is 
of the lime-land 


also in the border 
section of eastern 
Mississippi. It is almost a certainty 
that the presence of considerable 
lime in this soil greatly increased the 
number of plants and the vigor of 
their growth. This especially applies 
to the legumes, of which there were 
many. If this be the case, then it 
may be concluded that to make such 
a pasture the soil must already con- 
tain considerable quantities of lime or 
lime must be applied. A good pas- 
ture may be made without the anpli- 
cation of lime, but it is pretty certain 
that such a pasture as the one under 
consideration could not made 
without a fair amount of lime in the 
soil. At least, lime is a great aid in 
the making of a pasture. 

This pasture was also near the 
barn, and large numbers of cattle had 
been parked on it during the winter. 
In other words, it had been made 
very rich. This does not mean that 
large quantities of stable manure are 
absolutely necessary to the making of 
a good pasture, but a rich soil is abso- 


be 


lutely necessary to a really good pas- 
ture such as this one. 

It will require not only lime and 
stable manure, or lime and legumes 
continued for several years in order 
to make such a good pasture on most 
Southern soils, but phosphoric acid 
will also be necessary on some of 
them. No such pasture is possible on 
a poor soil, but in the course of time 
a soil that was originally poor may 
be made rich by the use of stable ma- 
nure or legumes and lime and phos- 
phorus. The pasture will be good in 
proportion to the fertility of the soil, 
just as the cotton or corn crop is 
good in proportion to the richness of 
the land on which it is grown. 

In making a pasture, time is 
an important factor. No such pas- 
ture could be made in one or even 
two years. The best pasture, or one 
which will produce the largest 
amount of feed, requires several years 
in the making. During that time it 
must not be grazed too closely at any 
time, but especially not early in the 
spring nor during extremely long 
periods of drouth. There is little 
need in the South, to call attention 
to the injury to a pasture from insuf- 
cient grazing, but too little grazing 
or allowing the perennial plants to 
grow up and make seed may often 
retard the making of the best pasture. 

But all these things will not alone re- 
sult in the best pasture in the shortest 
time. In fact, it is usually an absolute 
necessity in the making of a good pas- 
ture in the South that the non-pasture 
plants be kept down. It is as neces- 
sary, and even more so, to keep down 
the non-pasture plants or those we 
do not wish to grow as it is to sow 
the seeds of those we wish to grow. 
In fact, here in the South, if all these 
other things are done, it is much 
more important to keep down those 
plants which you do not want to 
grow than it is to sow the seeds of 
those you wish to grow; for many 
pasture plants will come in from seeds 
scattered in other ways, if the non- 
pasture plants are kept down. No 
single thing can be named that will 
aid so much in the making of a good 
pasture in the South as the keeping 
down the growth of all plants not 
suitable for grazing. The mower is 
as important an implement in making 
pastures as in making hay. 

Our inquirer also wants to know 
“What plants were growing in this 
pasture?” There were said to be 17 
different pasture plants in this pas- 
ture, but some of them were of more 
importance than others. Probably 
most of the early grazing came from 
yellow hop clover (Trifolium procum- 
bens) and white clover (Trifolium 
repens). In this case, blue grass and 
Paspalum dilatatum, or Dallas grass, 
also furnished grazing before Ber- 
muda grass and lespedeza would be- 
come available. Red clover and bur 
clover and a little sweet clover (Meli- 
lotus), vetch and Johnson grass were 
also seen in this pasture. 

The more plants growing, probably 
the more pasture furnished during 
the year, but over the greater part 
of the Seuth white clover, hop clover 
and bur clover will probably furnish 
the bulk of the early grazing. Red- 
top, orchard grass and paspalum will 
help out, and red and alsike clovers 
will add to the strength of the insur- 
ance of a large quantity of early 
grazing. To add to these and to 
form our main reliance for the hot 
summer months, Bermuda grass and 
lespedeza will generally be found 
most useful. 

If one cannot afford to make a 
heavy seeding of say, white and bur 
clover and lespedeza and Bermuda, 
he can get -a good pasture from a 
light seeding if his soil is good and 
he will wait a year or two, keep 
down the weeds and does not graze 
it too closely. 
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By W.F. MASSEY 


| What Farmers Want to Know 
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Rye Among Oats 


“*T HAVE some rye among my oats 
and am told that it will kill horses 
if they eat the straw. Is this true?” 
I would not fear the rye. I have 
fed just such straw and no harm ever 
came from it. 





Cannot Reply to Unsigned Letters 


ng READER” is informed that I 
cannot answer letters without a 
signature, and as his letter concerns 
no one but himself I cannot take 
space in the paper to reply. If he 
will send a letter with a two-cent 
stamp enclosed | will reply by mail. 





Poisoning Cabbage Worms 


**T SEE that you prescribe lead ar- 
senate for killing green cabbage 
worms. Will it poison the head so 
the head cannot be eaten? What pro- 
portion is best for cabbage heading?” 
I would use one pound of lead ar- 
senate paste in 30 gallons of water. 
Or, for a small amount, a teaspoon- 
ful to a gallon of water. The head 
forms from the inner bud and the poi- 
son will not get into the head. About 
all the winter cabbage sold on the 
market have been sprayed with poi- 
sons, 





Corn Stalk Borers 


ey Y CORN was planted in March 
2nd the borers are damaging it. 
What can I do to destroy them?” 
Nothing probably now. Early plant- 
edcorn is ~ore liable to damage 
from borers than late planted. Then, 
while we never advise the burning of 
vegetable matter as a rule, where the 
borers have been at work the dead 
stalks should be burned in the fall, 
and the wild grass around the field 
too, for they work on grasses as well 
as corn. 





Mildew on Roses 


“MY ROSES have mildewed badly. 
What shall I do for them?” 

You would probably have had no 
mildew if you had sprayed before it 
appeared. Prevention is always bet- 
ter than cure. You can spray with 
Bordeaux mixture, but that stains the 
foliage and makes it look ugly. I 
spray with formaldehyde, 1 pint in 30 
gallons of water, before any mildew 
appears, and if any shows spray again 
at once. Of course you can make a 
smaller quantity in the same propor- 
tion. 





Hop Clover 


NUMBER of correspondents have 

sent me samples of the little yel- 
lowhead clover, lritolium procumbens, 
for name. This plant has been intro- 
duced from Europe and spread all 
over the country by some unscrupu- 
lous seedsmen who got the seed 
cheaply and used it to mix in good 
clovers. The late Peter Henderson 
once told me that he knew of a party 
who imported ten tons of this seed 
for mixing it in red clover seed. It is 
a legume, of course, but it will never 
make a hay crop, though cattle may 
eat it among other clovers. 





Miami Apples and Dasheens 


= FRIEND has sent me a Miami 

apple seed which is as large as 
a hen egg, and a root of the dasheen, 
which looks like caladium, and she 
says it is eaten like potatoes. How 
can I grow them?” 

The seed called Miami apple is 
probably the seed of the avocado or 
alligator pear, a tropical fruit that 
you can hardly grow in your climate. 
Planted it will germinate after a 
month or more. The dasheen grows 
just like the caladium and is close kin 





to it. I have grown it here for three 
years and thrown them out, for the 
Caladium makes bigger tubers here, 
and is probably just as good eating. 





Killing Bermuda Grass 


LADY who was afraid to sign 
her name asks how to destroy 
Bermuda grass, which is getting from 
her pasture into the cultivated land. 
Plow the grass shallow and rake 
out all you can get and haul off toa 
gully or waste place, and then sow 
the land thickly in peas. Turn the 
peas under in the fall after disking 
them down, and sow crimson clover. 
Turn this under in spring after disk- 
ing down and plant to corn, and 
there will be little left, and sow peas 
in the corn to shade out what may 
appear. The idea in killing Bermuda 
is to keep the land shaded with 
smothering crops, for it is a sun-lov- 
ing grass and dislikes shade. 





Nut Grass Once More 


“| HAVE about an acre infested 
with nut grass starting from an 
old garden. How can I destroy it?” 

As I have often said, I cleaned it 
out of my garden by simply not al- 
lowing it to make green leaves above 
ground, but keeping them chopped 
off daily till the plants gave up. In 
the field the best thing is a good ro- 
tation with smothering crops of peas 
and clover coming in between hoed 
crops. It is the common opinion here 


Ahat the planting of nut grass infest- 


ed land with sweet potatoes will run 
it out. I have never tried this. But 
I do know that you can crowd it out 
and smother it with crops like peas 
and crimson clover and winter grain. 
A good rotation of crops and plenty 
of peas and clover will soon make the 
nut grass scarce. 





Pimiento Pepper Again 


**F HAVE read what you say about, 


the Pimiento pepper. I grow 
sweet peppers for the Northern mar- 
kets, and would like to know if the 
Pimiento pepper is as early as the 
Neapolitan or the Ruby King?” 

This season is the first time I have 
grown the Pimiento pepper. My 
plants here in southeast Maryland 
are just making blossom buds, and 
promise to be about as early as the 
Neapolitan. The pods are bluntly 
conical in form and not at all wrink- 
led, but perfectly smooth. They are 
not so long as those of the Neapoli- 
tan or the Ruby King, but I think 
that when the markets get acquaint- 
ed with them there will be a demand 
for them because of their high qual- 
ity. For the present touch them 
lightly for market. 





Figs for Mississippi 


¢ HAT are the best varieties of 

figs to grow in south Missis- 
sippi? Can the Southern figs be dried 
as those grown in Cafifornia?” 

When I was horticulturist of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station I 
made an investigation of varieties of 
figs, having at one time 55 varieties. 
Some are too tender outside the or- 
ange belt, such as San Pedro and the 
White Adriatic. Others, and this in- 
cludes all the black figs, are of poor 
quality. The hardiest varieties are 
the Celestial and the Doree Narbus. 
The Celestial is a small brown fig 
that can be eaten whole when ripe 
without skinning. Doree Narbus is 
a larger fig, but not of as good qual- 
ity. The most common fig in the 
South is the Brown Turkey. I found 
that the White Marseilles, the Brown 
Turkey, Osborne’s Prolific and Castle 
Kennedy were about the best for 
growing in North Carolina. In Missis- 
sippi I suspect that the Grosse Verte 
will be fine. I have ripened it in 


North Carolina, but it needs protect- 
ion there. The fruit is a satiny green 
when ripe and-deep red inside, and 
the figs are of the largest. I doubt 
that some of these varieties can now 
be had in this country, but the Celes- 
tial and Brown Turkey can be had 
from Southern nurseries. This class 
of figs can be used for canning or 
preserving, but not for drying. The 
figs used in California for drying are 
of the Smyrna class. I have grown 
these and had the plants do well, but 
they will invariably drop their green 
fruit unless you could get the little 
wasp that lives on the wild caprifig, 
and the caprifig to keep them on. 
They have these two in California, 
and are succeeding with the Smyrna 
figs, as the wasp sets the truit. 





Trouble With Rhubarb 


ped is the matter with my rhu- 
barb? We planted the roots last 
year in holes a foot in diameter and 
18 inches deep, and put small rocks 
and bones in the bottom of the holes 
and then stable and hen manure mix- 
ed with garden soil and about a 
pound of acid phosphate. They lived 
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but made stalks six or eight inches 
long, and forced under a barrel they 
are longer but not thicker than a lead 
pencil. Some people say that it can- 
not be grown here. From eight plants 
we have not cut enough to make a 
pie.” 

It is true that southward rhubarb 
does not do as well as in the North, 
and it is hard to grow on dry upland. 
But you rather overdid the matter of 
preparing the holes. | plant the roots 
in ordinary good garden soil, and 
then cover the whole plot with ma- 
nure thickly every fall, and from 
about as many roots as you say you 
have, I get all we can eat and sell 
some to the grocers. 

In your section rhubarb should be 
planted in soil rather retentive of 
moisture, such as bottom land, and 
then heavily manured every fall, rak- 
ing off the coarse straw in the spring. 
Perhaps you got seedling plants, and 
these rarely amount to much. Get 
good roots of the Linnaeus variety 
and treat them well, but do not put 
manure in contact with the roots, and 
I think it will do better. I never suc- 
ceeded with rhubarb on high land in 
North Carolina. 














$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 


BETTER METHODS OF PREPARATION AND CULTIVATION 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














HE man whose iand has been ly- 

ing bare all winter has lost a 

good deal of what fertility it 
possessed in the shape of nitrates, 
and when he goes to work scratching 
it with a little one-horse plow three 
or four inches deep he is simply pre- 
paring to have his crops dried out in 
the summer drouths. li takes a deep- 
ly prepared seed bed to retain the 
moisture and favor tke rise of the 
moisture from belcw. 

Then, too, the ‘armer who is en- 
deavoring to do <etter, and has a 
growth of crimson clover c~ bur clov- 
er or vetch to turn under in the 
spring for the summer hoed crops, too 
often makes the mistake of flopping 
this over flat and making a layer of 
vegetable matter between the upper 
and lower soil that may cut off the 
rise of the soil moisture and cause 
damage to his crops :n dry weather. 


Use the Disk in Preparation 


N TURNING under a_ vegetable 

growth which has saved us fertility 
in winter, and which we wish to get 
full value from, the best method is to 
put a heavy disk harrow on before 
turning the growth, and chop it well 
into the ground. Then, if the plowing 
is properly done and the furrows are 
edged up one against the other and 
not turned upside down, there will 
be a direct connection between soil 
and subsoil and the rise of the soil 
moisture will not be checked. This 
plowing can best be done with a sulky 


- plow on which the plowman rides and 


can give his entire attention to the 
plow, and prevent any tendency to 
take more furrow than the plow is 
made to turn. 

Then on a clay loam, the man whe 
plows his land and lets it lie and get 
dry before putting on the harrows 
will not be fining his soil as easily 
nor as well as the man whc puts the 
harrows right after the plowing and 
gives no time for the clods to get 
hard. Then to follow the harrows es- 
pecially in fall preparation for smail 
grain, tne packing of the soil with a 
roller of fluted steel rings, which cut 
up clods as well as packing the soil 
and preventing its drying out rapidly, 
is important. I would never use a 
smooth roller on hillsides, for it wil! 
only press down the inequalities ana 
leave loose places all over for the wa- 
ter to start gulleys. The roller witr 
the loose fluted rings cuts into every 
inequality in the soil and does fai 
better work. 

Then plant the hoed crops with a 
drill with attachment for marking the 
succeeding rows, and thus get the 
rows at a uniform distance apart, se 


that the two-horse cultivator can be 
better used later. 

Some time ago I had a letter from 
a farmer saying that the weather was 
so dry that the cotton was not com- 
ing up. And I suppose that he was 
waiting for the cotton to break 
through the crusted soil, while the 
crust was favo-ing the evaporation of 
the water neelted for the germina- 
tion. 

On light soils the weeder is the im- 
plement to start before the cotton or 
corn appears above ground, and on 
heavier soils the slant-tooth peg or 
smoothing harrow should be used for 
this purpose. These implements en- 
able you to get cver rapidly, and not 
only break the crust, but to kill the 
grass that is just germinating. Wait- 
ing for the plants to force their way 
through a crust gives the grass a good 
chance to start, and with only single 
horse implements you may get caught 
in the grass when the rains do come, 
while the loosened crust will check 
the evapcration and give the young 
plants not only a chance to get up 
without breaking their way, but will 
prevent their getting chafed on the 
crust by the winds after they get up. 
Cotton is often damaged in this way, 
and the crust should not be there. 
Early and rapid and shallow scratch- 
ing the ground is the best of all 
means for keeping out of the grass. 

Then when the crop is well above 
the soil, the weeder can be still used 
for a time and continue to kill grass 
rapidly. Then mount the two-horse 
cultivator and work both sides of the 
row at once and do far better work 
than youcan do with a plow or sweep, 
and when it is too tall for this you 
can finish the cultivation with a four- 
teen-tooth cultivator and leave a 
shallow dust blanket on the soil in- 
stead of banking up a ridge to dry 
out. This shallow and level cultiva- 
tion is especially important on hill 
lands to avoid making valleys be- 
tween the rows to gather a hea? of 
water to break over and wasi. the 
land. It is important too in the in- 
crease of the crop by reason of the 
undi-turbed roots. 


Fodder-pulling Cuts Corn Yields 


(* LOSELY connected with this lay- 
Y irg by of the corn crop is the 
method of harvesting the crop. One’s 
eyes are pained in riding through the 
South in the late summer to see the 
stripped corn stalks standing with the 
green shucks on the ears and the ears 
pointing straight up. It has been de- 
monstrated time and again by careful 
experiments that the fodder saved in 
(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 
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The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 
At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
80 years, athorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND. VA. 





















MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 
4 re tisaeai iene M. D., DEAN 
ew college building completely equipped. 
Extensive Hospital and Dispensary facilities, 
For catalogue and information, address 


J. R. MCCAULEY, SECRETARY 
1132 E. CLAY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 


Meridian College-Conservatory 


produces highest type of Christian woman- 
hood and manhood, properly developed 
mentally, morally and physically. Modern 
plant, ideal’location. For illustrated cata- 
logue address 


J. W. BEESON, A. M., LL. D., President, 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 
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Become a Veterinarian 


Veterinarians are needed in the South. Modern 
laboratories and operating rooms. Conducted by 
a faculty of practical veterinarians who are 
stockmen. Established 24 years. Write for 
Catalog 811. 

















The Clemson Agricultural College 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in“the South. 
Value of plant over $1,300,000. 


of land. 








OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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1,554 Acres 


Over 120 teachers, officers’ and assistants. Enrollment, 950. 


Every county in South Carolina Represented. 15 Degree Courses. 4 Short Courses. 26 Departments of 
instruction. New and Modern buildings, equipment and sanitation. é =a 





Courses of Study 


«Agriculture (8 Courses), Chem- 
istry, Mechanical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engin- 
eering. 

Four-Weeks Summer Course 
in Agriculture. 

Four-Weeks Summer Course 
in Cotton Grading. 

Two-year Course in Textiles. 

Onc-Year Course in Agricul- 
ture. 

(Oct. 10th to June Sth.) 


Requirements of 
Admission 


No student will be admitted to 
the Freshman Class who is not 
at least 16 years old at the time 
of entrance, 

An honorable discharge from 
the last school or college attend- 
ed is required. 

The college no longer main- 
tains a preparatory class. 


Religious Influences 


The College contributes to the 
salaries of four resident ministers 
who conduct divine services and 
pastoral work among the cadets in 
barracks. There is a flourishing 
Sunday School and Y. M. C. A. 
with two salaried Secretaries. A 
$75,000 Y. M. C, A. Building was 
eompleted January 1916, 


Cost 


The cost for any of the twelve 
regular four year courses or the 
Two Year Textile course is $149.10 
per session. This amount covers 
uniforms, board, room, heat, light 
water, laundry and all fees ex- 
cept tuition. Tuition is $40.00 ad- 
ditional, to those who are able to 
pay. 

The cost of the One-Year Agri- 
cultural Course is $122.05. This 
amount covers the same items as 
are Jisted above. 


Scholarships and 
_Examinations 


_/ The College maintains 168 four 
year scholarships in the Agricul- 
tural and Textile Courses, and 51 
in the One Year Agricultural 
Course (Oct. 10th to June 8th). 
Each scholarship is worth $100 
and free tuition. Scholarship and 
entrance examinations are held at 
the county court houses at 9 A. 
M. July 14. Write for full infor- 
mation in regard to the scholar- 
ships open to your county next 
session, and the laws governing 
their award. Jé is worth your 
while to try for one of these schol- 
arships. 


Those who are not seeking to 
enter on scholarships are advised 
to stand examinations on July 
14, rather than wait until they 
come to College in the fall 
Credit will be given for exami- 














INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Details as to scholastie require- 
INDIANAPOLIS, END. 


The cost of the Four-Weeks 
ments furnished on application. 


nations passed at the county 
Summer Courses is $19.00. 


seat. 


























Our Two Best 
Subscriptica Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 20, 1916, % 
Write at once to W. M. RIGGS, President 


Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, ete. If you delay, you may be crowded out 
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WHITSETT, GUILFORD CouNnTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
A Leading Boarding School for Two Hundred and Fifty Students. Prepares for College, 
for Busi or Teachi or for Life, Reasonable Rates. Established 1888, 
In the healthful Piedmont region near Greensboro, N. 0. 
Por Beautiful Catalogue, Views, &c., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D., WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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For Both Men and Women. 
Christian Character First and Always. 


North Carolina. 

















Character—Health—Culture—Scholarship—Beauty—Clean Athletics, 


Lowest Rates in the South. Delightful Location. , Every Modern Convenience. Deep 
well water. <A quarter century without a single outbreak of dangerous sickness, 
Two gymnasiums, No hazing. Ten years without @ death in the student body. 

A Distinguished Bostonian writes: “Of all the collgées I have visited in six years 
ees —_ = as International Field Seeretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon College 

seems to be the most genuinely Christian.’’—Karl Lehman, 

Marshall A. Hudson, Founder of the Baraca-Philathea Movement testifies: “TI 
found in Elon College what I never found quite so prominently before, @ spiritual 
attitude and a desire to learn of spiritual things, I congratulate Elon upon her 
splendid spiritual atmosphere.” 


Write now for catalog and full information to Box 1, 


President W. A. HARPER, Elon College, North Carolina. 
DEVOTED TO HUMAN UPLIFT ON TERMS WITHEN REACH OF ALL 
. Enrollment limited to Four Hundred. J 




















ARCHITECTURE and COMMERCE . | 


Georgia Tech is educating young men for positions of use- —~ 











fulness, responsibility, and power in industrial and business life. | lone 1916 
Its graduates are trained todo as well as to know. Their success | 
is the school’s greatest asset. Students have wonhighest honors in 


various competitions. Thorough courses in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Civil, Textile and Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture and Com. 
merce. New equipment, including a $200,000 Power Station and 
Engineering Laboratory for experimental and research work. 
Excellent climate. Complete library. High moral tone. 

For catalogue address, K. G. MATHESON, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


| 
| OLDEST COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE IN THE STATE 
THOROUGH TRAINING HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Coursee in Arts, Sciences, and Music 
Ten Buildings with all modern Conveniences 
Ample Athletic Facilities 


yCHOOL OF IECHNOLOGY 


The man who's wise will advertise, | 


Prices Unusually Low Special Arrangement for Worthy Students 
For Catalog and futher information address 
THE PRESIDENT, Guilford College, N. C. 
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Our clubs save you money. We will gladly When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
make a@ special club on any papers you may 


wish. Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








Save your papers and get a binder, 


See other School and College Advertisements on page 9. 
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HOW WE MAY GET EFFICIENT RURAL SCHOOLS 





Better Teachers, Bétter Trained and Better Paid, a Necessity— 


Consolidate the Small One-teacher Schools 


Into Larger, Better 


Equipped Schools—Provide a Home and Farm for the Teacher, and 


Keep Him Year After Year 





By P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education 


OUR question: “What must we 

: do to get efficient schools in the 

rural South?” is probably the 
most important that can now be ask- 
ed in regard to the welfare of this 
section. The South is predominantly 
rural; and it has now come about that 
rural life, progress in rural communi- 
ties, must depend more directly and 
to a larger extent on the education of 
the schools than do urban life and 
progress. Farmers who live on and 
by their farms and farmers’ wives 
who make the isolated country 
homes, and by their own knowledge 
and skill determine their character, 
now need a fuller, broader, a more 
thorough and comprehensive educa- 
tion than do men and women of any 
other class, and find the want of such 
education more fatal to successful liv- 
ing. 

For these men and women of the 
country the schools must offer ade- 
quate opportunities for education for 
life, for citizenship and for making a 
living. Country people have the same 
rights that others have to all that 
contributes to the development of hu- 
manity, to all that makes for sweet- 
ness and light. There can be no rea- 
son why the man who turns the clods 
should himself be a clod, why the wo- 
man who makes the country home for 
herself, her husband and-her children 
should be denied knowledge and ap- 
preciation of anything that is beauti- 
ful or good. The most important, the 
most stable element in our citizenship 
is to be found in the men and women 
of the country. To the extent that 
these are informed of the duties and 
responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship will our civic and political life 
be sane and safe. 


The Farmer Must Be a Broadly 
Educated Man 


N THESE two elements, of human 

development and knowledge of the 
principles of civic and political life, 
the education of children in country 
schools and city schools may be ap- 
proximately the same. But the voca- 
tional element in education must dif- 
fer widely in the country schools 
from that of the city schools, and it 
needs to be for each individual child 
much more varied and complex. In 
the complex industrial and commer- 
cial occupations of the city, each in- 
dividual is responsible for only a very 
narrow range of processes and needs 
to know only a few scientific princi- 
ples. In the work of the farm—less 
differentiated and apparently more 
simple,—each individual must have a 
mastery of a very wide range of vi- 
tally related processes and a compre- 
hensive knowledge of many funda- 
mental principles and laws of nature. 
The farmer must know the physics 
and chemistry of the soil he culti- 


vates, the life history of plants and 
animals; how to breed them, how to 
feed and care for them at different 
stages of their growth and develop- 
ment, how to protect them against 
disease. He must be a machinist, 
skilled in the care and use of a large 
number and variety of delicate ma- 
chines, used under difficult and widely 
varying conditions. He must be a 
good mechanic and something of an 
architect, to plan and construct barns, 
silos, and outhouses of various kinds. 
He needs a good knowledge of survey- 
ing and simple engineering, for run- 
ning lines, laying out and _ building 
roads, ditching and draining, and de- 
vising plans for the conservation of 
water for use in the hot dry months 
of the crop growing season. He needs 
to know something of forestry, of 
how to plant and protect trees, and 
how and when to cut them to best ad- 
vantage. He needs a knowledge of 
spraying and pruning. He must know 


sell a larger variety of things than the 
average city merchant and do it un- 
der more difficult conditions. The 
farmer must know something of the 
laws of banking; for like any other 
business man he must borrow money 
on short time at certain seasons of 
the year, and should be able to obtain 
legitimate interest on money which 
he has for deposit at certain other 
seasons. He must know how to han- 
dle commercial accounts and papers— 
and be versed in the laws of con- 
tracts. 


Training for the Farm Woman 


ND what about the farmer’s wife, 

who makes the country home, 
cares for it, and rears her children 
there? As the farmer’s helpmeet, 
and as the farmer herself in case of 
the sickness or death of her husband, 
she should have a full share of all the 
knowledge and skill which the farmer 
himself needs, and, in addition there- 
to, a comprehensive knowledge of 
home making, of the selection and 
preparation of foods, of the purchase 
and making of clothing, of planning 
and furnishing the home, of sanita- 
tion and of the care of the health of 
her children, of the early education 
of her children, the establishment of 
their health and right health habits, 





the farm and farm life. 





‘“OUR SCHOOL”’ 


‘*7TSHE dirty, smoke-begrimed school, with its cracked and broken plaster, 

warped floor, rusty stove, and dirt-stained windows, can no longer have a 
place in modern country life, if we wish to re-establish it as the rallying point 
in rural life—a place where we shall hope to save the country boy and girl for 
The beauty and dignity of the modern building must 
be such that people will point to it as our building and emulate its architecture 
in the construction and arrangement of their own homes. 
be made attractive with plots of velvety grass, with trees, shrubs and flowers. 
Such surroundings exert a marvelous influence over the children. 
ren who come from homes where culture and refinement are unknown will en- 
ter a new life in the school; children from homes abounding in modern com- 
forts and conveniences will find the new school atmosphere homelike and con- 
genial.”—Foght’s “ American Rural School.” 


The grounds must 


The child- 








how to store and preserve fruits and 
vegetables. He must know dairying 
and the care of poultry. He needs a 
knowledge of meteorology and must 
be weather-wise. He must be a good 
bookkeeper, and keep accounts not 
only with his farm as a whole but 
with each particular crop and each 
portion of his farm, to the end that 
he may know in detail what is profit- 
able and what is not. He must be a 


good merchant, skilled in  buy- 
ing and selling. The farmer of 
a few generations ago consumed 
what he produced and _ produced 


what he consumed. 
sold very little. All his exchanges 
were confined to simple bartering 
with his neighbor farmers and at the 
country store. The farmers of today 
in all parts of the country sell in the 
markets of the world a good part of 
what they produce, and buy from the 
ends of the earth all their farm ma- 
chinery and most of what they con- 
sume in their homes. They buy and 


He bought and 


of the beginnings of their intellectual 
developments and the formation of 
their morals. It would be difficult to 
find the limits of the knowledge need- 
ed for the most successful perform- 
ance of her duties as helper, home- 
maker and mother. 

And it must be remembered that lit- 
tle or nothing of the work of the 
farm and the farm home can be done 
by imitation or by rule of thumb. 
This is possible only when conditions 
do not change. Conditions under 
which the farmer and his wife work 
change from farm to farm and from 
year to year, from month to month, 
from day to day. They must, there- 
fore, have a comprehensive grasp of 
fundamental principles which alone 
will enable them to make the con- 
stant readjustments required by these 
changing conditions. It must also be 
remembered that the managers of 
each farm and farm home must them- 
selves possess whatever knowledge of 
principles and skill in their practical 
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application is to be helpful to them. 
In many of the great industries of 
the city, with their minute differentia- 
tion of labor,a few directors and 
managers with knowledge of princi- 
ples of engineering may profitably 
direct thousands of more or less un- 
thinking “hands,” who work only as a 
part of the great machine. But farm 
life is not thus organized and never 
can be. To a very large extent each 
individual worker must direct his or 
her own work. Certainly every farm 
is a separate complete unit and must 
find its life within itself. 


The Rural Public Schools Must Teach 
Them 


pepe few country boys and girls 
as yet go away to college and then 
return to live and work on the farm, 
the rural public schools, elementary 
and secondary, must undertake to 
teach them as much of what they 
need to know as can be learned in 
school. Much of practical knowledge 
can be gained only in later years and 
by actual experience; but principles 
must be taught in school, principles 
and enough of their practical applica- 
tion to give them real meaning. To 
do this effectively will require a very 
different kind of rural school from 
that which now exists, except in’ a 
very few communities. 

To make such schools we must have 
better teachers—teachers of good na- 
tive ability, sound education, a knowl- 
edge of the things to be taught in the 
rural schools, and professional skill. 
Bernard Shaw tells us that those who 
can, do, and those who can’t, teach. 
It may be true, that those who cannot 
do, try to teach. It is so much easier 
to talk about a thing than it is to gain 
real knowledge of it or to apply 
knowledge and produce practical re- 
sults! But the teacher who would 
teach must possess real knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught, and the 
only reliable test of such knowledge 
is demonstrative ability to apply it. 

The teacher of the rural school 
needs more maturity, a larger fund of 
practical knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples, more self-reliance and riper 
experience than are required for fair 
success in the better organized sys- 
tems of city schools. The work to be 
done is different and the training 
must be different. Southern states 
must therefore establish and maintain 
adequately a sufficient number of 
good normal schools to prepare all 
the teachers needed in the country 
schools, and the courses of study in 
these normal schools must be modi- 
fied to meet the needs of country 
school teachers. The schools can 
never be better than the teachers. It 
is mere waste of money and of the 
time of the children to attempt to 
make schools without competent 
teachers. 


Better Salaries Are Necessary to Get 
and Keep Better Teachers 


UT in our free: American society 
and with our rapidly developing 
industrial life, competent teachers 
cannot be kept in the schools at the 


(Concluded: on page 26, this issue) 
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A STORY OF GREAT PROGRESS 


How a North Carolina Rural Com- 
munity Has in Nine Years Built Up 
An Eight-teacher School With 240 
Pupils, in an $18,000 Building—First 
Prize Letter 





NCE upon a time, as all stories be- 
gin, but, to be more exact, in the 
year 1907, there was a country com- 
munity in Nash County which had a 


four months term of school. This 
school was supported by regular 
county district appropriations; the 


funds, about seventy-five dollars per 
month, justifying the employment of 
two young ladies who were willing to 
work for very small salaries. 
Fortunately for this community, it 
had a man in the State Legislature 
who had a vision of a bigger and bet- 
ter school for his neighbors’ children 
back at Red Oak. When the bill pro- 
viding for public high schools was 


presented tothe Legislature, this man, - 


Representative Griffin, of Nash Coun- 
ty, heartily endorsed it and later vot- 
ed for it. When he went back home 
he spread the good news of the pas- 
sage of this bill, and explained its 
meaning to the citizens of Red Oak. 

In order to secure aid from the 
state, money had to be forthcoming 
from the community. There was noth- 
ing to do but vote a special tax to 
raise funds which would justify the 
establishment of a state public high 
school. - Be it said to the honor and 
glory of the community, that a few 
busy - farmers busied _ themselves 
enotigh before the election to see that 
a majority of the voters were in fav- 
or of the special-tax. It is true that 
here and there a “mossback” asserted 
himself, but to no avail. The local tax 
was an assured fact after the votes 
were counted. 

Work was begun in earnest. A new 
room was added to the school build- 
ing; a college man was employed for 
high school work and the two lady 
teachers were retained for the ele- 
mentary work. In this connection the 
fact that the Red Oak High School 
was the first in Nash County, and the 
second in North Carolina to apply for 
state aid under the new law, is inter- 
esting. When school opened in Sep- 
tember, 1907, the high school depart- 
ment had a number of pupils—boys 
and girls, from adjoining districts en- 
rolled as well as those in the district. 
A music department was added and 
proved a success. 

This was the beginning, and the end 
is not yet in sight. Boys and girls 
from various sections of the county 
and from other counties began clam- 


oring for boarding facilities. One 
small dormitory was provided, but 


soon it proved inadequate to the de- 
mands. Then those busy farmers who 
had caught the vision took from their 
bank accounts money enough to build 
a large, well arranged dormitory. 
Faculty and students soon had both 
dormitories filled, and still there was 
not room enough. College-trained 
men and women, now five in number, 
tried to cope with the situation, but 
found it up-hill work with limited 
space in both school building and dor- 
mitories. 

Something had to be done, but 
what? The local tax rate was already 
at its maximum. Then some one pro- 
posed establishing a farm life school 
under the provision for issuing bonds 
in the district. This would provide 
funds for a new school building and 
more teachers. Again Red Oak’s en- 
thusiasts went to work to arouse sen- 
timent in favor of a bond issue. Mr. 
J. T. Jones offered 25 acres of very 
valuable farming land for a school 
farm if the bond issue carried. The 
voters rallied to their colors, and by 
an almost unanimous vote proved that 
they meant to have a farm life school. 
This’ was in 1913. Bonds were voted 
to the amount of $10,000. 


May, 1914, saw dirt broken for a 
handsome school building which com- 
pleted will cost about $18,000. It has 
steam heat, electric lights, physics 
and chemistry laboratories, domestic 
science equipment, an auditorium 
equipped with 400 opera chairs, and, 
last but not least well ventilated 
classrooms containing single all steel 
sanitary desks. School opened inthe 
new building September, 1914, with a 
faculty of eight college men and wo- 
men. Thirty girls were enrolled in 
the domestic science work, and quite 


and other sanitary features. It adds 
another thousand dollars to the val- 
ue of the school plant. 


During the- year 1915-1916 there 
were 240 children in school. The 
graduating class numbered seven. 
Good work was done on the farm. 


Besides experimental work for the 
benefit of students, corn was grown 
for the stock, vegetables were grown 
for the table, and cotton has already 
been planted for this year’s money 
crop. 

- What one neighborhood has done 
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a number of boys selected the agricul- 


tural course. Two regular courses 
are offered, literary and = agricul- 
tural. The music department was 


larger than ever. Two hundred and 
twenty-five pupils were enrolled for 
regular school work. The old school 
building was converted into a dor- 
mitory for boys, and thus the build- 
ing question was settled. 

In the summer of 1915 two Per- 
cheron mares were purchased for the 
school farm. A little later four fine 
milk cows were purchased, as well as 
a pure-bred Jersey bull. 

School opened in August, with a 
record-breaking attendance. Anoth- 
er teacher was added to the old force 
of the year before. 

The question of properly housing 
the livestock during the coming win- 
ter presented itself. Soon there 
sprang up a model barn with accom- 
modations for horses and cattle, hay 
loft, sheds, corn crib, and every nec- 
essary convenience. This barn is an 
object lesson to the farmers of the 
neighborhood, with its cement stalls 


others can do. Workers like those 

at Red Oak are always well paid for 

their labors. CARRIE WILSON. 
Madison, N. C. 





THE WONDERFUL CHANGE 
WROUGHT BY CONSOLIDATION 


How Four Little One-teacher Schools 
Have Been Combined to Make One 
of the Best Rural Schools in the 
Whole South—Second Prize Letter 





OME four years ago the people of 


Salem community began to talk 
consolidation of schools. A few 
speeches on consolidation were de- 


livered to our patrons by such lead- 
ing educators as Prof. W. H. Smith, 
Prof. J. T. Calhoun, and others. Ina 
few weeks the four little one-room, 
one-teacher schools were consolidat- 
ed into one large central school of 
about 175 students. And in a short 
time there was erected a _ beautiful 
two-story, painted school building, 
with splendid modern accommoda- 
tions, to take the place of the four 


little one-room, one-teacher, poorly 
equipped buildings. 

Through consolidation and_ local 
taxation we are enabled to have more 
and better teachers,—teachers who 
are deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of our neighborhood, education: 
al advancement, and the welfare of 
our children, both mental and spir- 
itual. Since consolidation the devel- 
opment has been marvelous. 

Each year the course of study has 
been enlarged, the equipment for mu- 
sic and expression improved, courses 
in home science and manual training 
have been added, and a higher course: 
in agriculture given. All of our teach- 
ers are either college graduates or 
have taken from two to four-year col- 
lege courses. Each of them has made 
special preparation for his line of- 
work, and all have their hearts in their 
work. Students finishing the tenth 
grade in Salem school can enter prac- 
tically any college in the state. All 
the students are filled with a desire: 
for college training, and every stu-- 
dent of our tenth grade expects to 
enter college next session. All this 
takes the place of the one poorly pre- 
pared teacher in an  unequipped, 
crowded, one-room building—a teach- 
er rushing from one class to another, 
from eight to four, through eight 
grades, unable to do anything satis- 
factory to herself or of lasting worth 
to the child. 

The new school building was locat- 
ed on one corner of a 10-acre lot. 
Four acres of this tract was pine— 
land, thickly set with large pine 
stumps. The remaining six acres were 
in the wild, stumpy woods. With-- 
in a little more than two years, the 
students have stumped about nine 
acres, removing nearly five hundred 
pine stumps, and digging the shrubs 
and small oaks from four acres. Six 
acres of this land has been terraced- 
by the students, a beautiful broad 
gravel walk has been constructed from 
the road to the building, and from 
the building to the well, each border- 
ed with a lovely violet bed. One and 
one-fourth acres of the school yard 
has been sowed to Bermuda, seven 
pecan trees planted, thirteen h-n- 
dred hedge plants put out, four large 
arbor vitae, and a number of other 
shrubs have been planted on the 
grounds. Seventy-five individual 
flower and vegetable beds have been 
laid out and planted which now are 
a mass of beauty. One and one-fourth ° 
acres are as this is written ripening a 


luxuriant growth of crimson clover 
seed. Sixty-five fruit trees have been 


planted in the school orchard, where 
pruning and spraying is taught by 
object lessons by our efficient prin- 


cipal, Prof. O. T. Grantham. One- 
fourth acre has been planted in 
strawberries. A building for home 


science and manual training has been 
placed on the grounds. A large barn 
for the transportation wagons and 
teams has been constructed. 

The following permanent religious 
organizations meet regularly in the 
school building: A Wide-awake grad- 
ed Sunday school, a Baptist Young 
People’s Union, and a Sunbeam So- 
ciety, a Women’s Missionary Union 
and Young Women’s Auxiliary meet 
twice a month. We meet at the 
church once and the school building 
once, and this makes it convenient for 
all the ladies to meet once a month, 
as the church and school building are 
some distance apart. 

Before consolidation none of these 
organizations existed in the four 
neighborhoods, except one small Sun- 
day school in one of them. It is in- 
deed an inspiration to live in such a 
neighborhood and meet with people 
grasping every opportunity for de- 
velopment and_ seeing intelligence 
and delight beaming from the face 
of every boy and girl. 

MRS. JAS. W. STEWART. 

Collins, Miss. 
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HOW ONE COMMUNITY IM- 
PROVED ITS SCHOOL BUILDING 


The Effect of a “One-Day Club”— 
What Codperation Means 
School—Third Prize Letter 


HE school building at Athens was 

a large, unpainted two-room 
building until last winter, when the 
people decided to improve it. 

There had been a lack of codpera- 
tion before this time, although some 
interest was taken after consulting 
the County Superintendent, a day 
was appointed for “A One-Day Club,” 
and all the patrons were asked to 
give one day’s work to the school. 

On that day the men and boys be- 
gan to come to the schoolhouse early 
in the morning, armed with axes, 
mattocks, rakes and paint brushes. 
Paint had been secured for both in- 
side and outside of the schoolhouse, 
and the men went promptly to work, 
some painting, others digging up 
stumps, sprouting and cutting wood. 
New steps were built and a flag pole 
put up. Later in the day the ladies 
came and served dinner. Quite a lot 
of work was done that day, but the 
second coat of paint had to be put 
on later by men hired for that pur- 
pose. 

The grounds and building were 
very much improved, but lasting in- 
terest was aroused and the people 
resolved to make their school second 
to none in the county. So the work 
was kept up, mostly by the school 
children at play time. They moved 
the wood pile, which had always oc- 
cupied a very prominent place in the 
front of the building, to the rear, then 
raked and carried off the chips. The 
trees were white-washed and flowers 
planted. One of the patrons had a 
large sign painted and put over the 
door so the strangers traveling by 
might know what school they were 
passing. 

Finishing the work on the grounds, 
they wanted to improve the inside of 
building. But the first thing needed 
was money, so a box party was given 
and a neat sum of money was real- 
ized; then the patrons gave the wood, 
each hauling a load, so the expense 
money, which was $18 could be used 
for improvement. A table and two 
chairs, stove polish and brooms were 
the first things bought, then oil for 
the floors and paint for the black- 
boards. Curtains and shades and 
several nice pictures next made their 
appearance, also a half dozen lamps 
to be used when any kind of meet- 
ings were held at night at the school- 
house. 

A domestic science class was or- 
ganized; the girls are learning to 
cook, and the public dinner at the 
close of school gave evidence of the 
fact. When the recent county com- 
mencement was held the judges de- 
cided that Athens had made more im- 
provement than any _ two-teacher 
school in the county, and the prize, a 
beautiful picture, was awarded it. 

MARY LAWRENCE. 

Statesville, N. C. 
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HOW WE MADE BETTER USE OF 
OUR SCHOOLHOUSE 


Instead of Using the School Building 
for a Few Months Only, Why Not 
Make It a Community Center and 
Meeting Place the Year Round? 


BELIEVE the public school can be 

made of much greater service to 
the community than it has been made 
use of during the past, if all the peo- 
ple of the school district will only 
show an active community spirit and 
try to make the community in which 
they live the best one in the whole 
county. 

Let me relate the pleasant change 
that has taken place in our district 
the past year. Our district is about 


four miles from the county seat, and 
it was selected as one of the demon- 
stration places for the work of our 
county agent and of the domestic sci- 
ence teacher of the farm life school. 

The county agent, Mr. Mask, organ- 
ized an agricultural club, consisting 
of members of the corn club, the pig, 
the poultry, and the tomato club 
members, to which he gives valuable 
instruction on each visit. Miss 
Mather, the domestic science teacher, 
organized a sewing class of 26 mem- 
bets and taught them the very things 
they will need in their later life—in- 
struction that would cost considera- 
ble if secured from a private source. 

The county demonstrator would 
not rest content until he induced many 
of the fathers and mothers of the dis- 
trict to meet at the school every oth- 
er Friday afternoon in a Community 
Betterment Club. He first brought a 
fireless cooker along, and the next 
time he built one for one of the mem- 
bers, so that the others, seeing how 
it was done, might go and do likewise. 
Then he arranged for a pruning and 
spraying demonstration in the or- 
chard of one of the members, which 
was well attended. A member was 
heard to remark: “I learned today 
just what I wanted to know about 
pruning and the why. Heretofore I 
pruned by guess; now I see my mis- 
take.” 


to catch thousands of flies on the out- 
side of the house, while the fly is on 
its way from the barn to the house. 
We have used such an outside fly trap 
the past two seasons, and we would 
no longer be without one. Flies are 
quickly caught by the hundred thous- 
and. I bait this trap with skim milk 
poured over small pieces of light 
bread, to which I add a few drops of 
molasses. The flies pass up into the 
box trap through the funnel and then 
forget where they entered. After a 
few days they perish. A small open- 
ing is made in the side to empty the 
dead flies every 6 or 7 days. 

Why should we allow our public 
school house to remain closed for 6 
or 7 months of the year? Why not 
use it frequently during vacation days 
in meetings to better the life and 
health of the whole community? It 
can be done, and it should be done in 
every district. mks: 2. C. BH. 


We Must Get Together If We Are to 
Have Better Schools 


N OUR community we have done a 

few things right, but more wrong. 
This account is offered in order that 
others may profit by our mistakes. 

Last fall we organized a “Parent- 
Teacher Association,” which later be- 
came known as the “Codperative 
Ciub.” We cleaned up the school 

















HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AT OAKDALE, TENN. 
The Mountain Counties of East Tennessee are Going in for Consolidation 


Another meeting of our club was 
devoted to the discussion of “Sanita- 
tion in General, and the Fly in Partic- 
ular.” Much interest was manifested 
in all that can be done to avoid the 
spreading of typhoid fever. Mr. Mask 
then arranged for the boys of the 
school to meet him there on a Satur- 
day, and he assisted them in making 
a dozen or more large fly traps so as 


grounds, made the toilets sanitary, 
whitewashed fences and outbuildings. 
During the past year we had three 
teachers, and we have been told that 
the school is greatly improved be- 
cause the community has begun to 
coéperate with the teachers. So far, 
so good. 

But we didn’t go far enough. In 
our community we have two faults: 
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“Success 
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3ailey is sure to be worth reading.] 


O THE Boys 
Farms: 

I have known of the efforts 
of the farm boys of the South in 
their corn clubs and other work, 
and I have been glad to see the 
good results that have come not 
only to the boys themselves but as 
a stimulation to the older people. 
You are making a great contribu- 
tion to a better country life, and I 
am glad to accept Editor Poe’s re- 
quest to say a few words to you. 
The first essential to success is 

accomplish something worth 
while on your own account. To 
grow more and better crops is a 


on Southern 
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‘**FROM VICTORY UNTO VICTORY” 


Dr. Liberty H. Bailey Urges Farm Boys to Keep Going and 
Keep Growing—This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 


in enriching farm life as in enriching farm 


Liberty 
tor a 


H. Bailey, famous ail over Amer- 
nd writer. He is as much interested 
lands, and any book or article by Dr. 


very worthy effort, and I am glad 
that you have begun at home to 
work out your lives. 

Having accomplished something 
of consequence, the second factor 
in success is to make this accom- 
plishment mean something to oth- 
ers, to point the way to other boys, 
to add something to the pride of 
your community, and to set an ex- 
ample for better farming and 
higher ambitions. 

Having won in this, you must 
now win in something else. This 
is what we expect of you, and we 
shall follow you. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. H. BAILEY. 








We don’t always pull together; and 
we ask the county to do things that 
we might do for ourselves. For in- 
stance, the school needed painting. 
We discussed whether we should do 
it ourselves or ask the county to do 
it. The majority favored asking the 
county. We did,—but the schoo! is 
still unpainted. 

Another instance: It seemed best 
to the county to reduce the number 
of high schools, since many of the 
schools teaching high school grades 
were not properly equipped for the 
work. We made no objection to re- 
ducing the number of high schools 
until we discovered that we were to 
lose our high school grades. (Of 
course in every consolidation some- 
body must make a concession.) We 
were willing to consolidate if we 
could remain the center of things. In 
order to satisfy everybody, the coun- 
ty gave us a third teacher, and part 
of the high school pupils were taught 
here, and part went to the other com- 
munity. Of course we have no real 
high school here. 

Later these two 
came rivals for a new high school 
building which the county was to 
build. We offered a building site and 
a sum of money. So did the other 
community. The Board of Education 
—probably with good reason—de- 
cided against us. Instead of taking 
our defeat like sportsmen, we have 
been crying (some of us) “politics” 
and “favoritism.” A wiser thing to 
do would be to coéperate in building 
a good grammar school which we 
need more than a high school and 
which the county would maintain. 

Unfortunately, politics has always 
played some part in the school mat- 
ters of this county. It would be bet- 
ter if educational affairs were taken 
out of the hands of the magistrates 
and vested in a board chosen solely 
for such work. But the presence of 
politics is not a sufficient reason for 
the absence of community spirit. We 
need to codperate with each other, 
with our teachers and with our Board 
of Education. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 
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Improve the School Library 


GREAT many otherwise up-to- 

date schools are too negligent 
concerning the’ establishment or 
maintenance of a library. Too often 
the literary side of the child’s educa- 
tion is deplorably neglected. He may 
be well instructed along other lines, 
but of the pleasures of literature he 
knows little. He may even be pro- 
ficient in the “calling of words,” but 
his reading is liable to be a mechani- 
cal process unless he has been furn- 
ished interesting reading material, 
something adapted to his and 
grade. 

I have seen children who cared 
nothing for reading come under the 
instruction of a careful and enthusi- 
astic teacher who with proper books 
led them to see the delights of litera- 
ture till reading became a habit. The 
reading habit cannot be too strongly 
commended, for “reading maketh a 
full man.” The only danger lies in 
reading just anything and everything 
obtainable. The discriminating taste 
may be instilled by the teacher and 
this danger avoided. 

The ways and means of obtaining 
books for the library will readily sug- 
gest themselves to those concerned. 
Our state aids any school that shows 
a disposition to do such work by giv- 
ingasum of money equal tojthat raised 
by the school up toa limited amount. 
Money raised by public subscription 
and by school entertainments are 
our two most used ways of raising 
funds for the purpose. May the day 
soon come when every school will 
have at least a small library. 

IDA MAY SANER. 

Iron City, Tenn. 
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Send for These Community Center 
Songs 


IVE community center songs, es- 

pecially designed for schoolhouse 
community forums, have been brought 
together for the use of the Grover 
Cleveland Forum of Washington, D. 
C., of which Miss Margaret Wilson 
is honorary president, and copies may 
be obtained from the Commissioner | 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. Two of the 
songs are entirely new, having just 
made their bow to the public at the 
Grover Cleveland forum. One is call- 
ed “It’s a Short Way to the School- 
house,” and is sung to the air of Tip- 
perary; the other, entitled “Neighbor- 
hood,” is sung to the air of Die 
Wacht am Rhein. The others are: 
“The Fellowship of Folks’—a song of 
Neighborhood, sung to the air of 
“Drink to me Only With Thine Eyes” | 










or “Auld Lang Syne”; “Heart and 
Hand,” and “This Good Common 
Ground.” 


These songs all emphasize the sig- 
nificance of the schoolhouse as the 
common meeting place. In the words 
of one of them: 

“We'll strike that fine old chord 

again— 
A song of Neighborhood.” 

All five songs were written by E. J. 
Ward, specialist in Community Or- 
ganization of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. They are unusually well adapted 
to the communal singing that has be- 
come so popular a feature of the 
neighborhood meetings in the school- 
house. It was with regard to this 
communal singing that Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, at a_ general 
neighborhood gathering in a school- 
house community center, said: 

“You have found a substitute for 
war. The military fellows say that 
it takes a war to make people really | 
feel together—to KNOW a common | 
interest, to OWN a common country. | 

“And how do they prove it? 

“They tell us that from ’61 to ’65 
we were a singing Nation; and that’s | 
true. Those were the days we learn- | 
ed ‘Tenting Tonight,” ‘Mine Eyes | 
Have Seen the Glory,’ ‘Maryland, | 
My Maryland” ‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, ‘When Johnnie Comes 
Marching Home. We learned them 
then and we sang them then. Since 
then we’ve just been ‘warming over’ 
the words. I was a boy in those days. 
I heard it, and I never expected to 
hear that note again. 

“But I have heard it again. 
heard it here tonight. 
that spirit.” 





HANIA 


I have 
You sang in 





A Wide-awake Louisiana Community 
URS is a consolidated school built 
by taxation, and it gives to all 
strangers a good impression of our 


community. It has attracted many 
homeseekers who desire to educate 
their children, has caused land to 


advance in value, and the end is not 
yet. The first vote was five mills, the 
next ten and recently an additional 
ten mills. 

Heretofore we have had only three 
rooms and three teachers and the pu- 
pils after finishing seventh grade 
work must go elsewhere to school or 
remain at home, but the last election 
was held for the purpose of voting an 
additional tax to erect a new building 
and establish a high school. Of 
course some kicked against it, but 
there is consolation in the fact that 
the men who owned most land and of 
course paid most taxes were the first 
to vote for it. 

We are proud of our school and 
proud of the citizens who helped to 
make it what it is, and are ready to 
go further and think that if any com- 
munity will make a start they will be 
so well pleased that the one-room 
school with one poorly paid teacher 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





Dr. Cureitt—“Did you take those sleeping 
powders I ordered?” 


Patient—“All of ’em. My wife woke me 





up four times last night to give ’em to me,” 
E 2. 
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A Liberal Education 





Employment 
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OFFERS TO WOMEN 


Equipment for Womanly Service 
Professsional Training for Remunerative 












and Home Economics. 





q@ Teachers and Graduates of other Colleges provided 
special Courses. 


q Dormitories furnished by the State. Board at actual 
laundry, tuition, and text-books—$195.00 a year. 
themselves to become teachers. 


Summer term begins June 1, 1917. 


GREENSBORO, N. 


! 


| 


q Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, Science, Education, Music 
q Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Domestic Science, Household 


Art and Economics; in Music; and in the Commercial Branches. © 


q Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, library, laboratories, literary 
society halls, gymnasium; music rooms, teachers’ training school, infirmary, model 
laundry, central heating plant, and open-air recreation grounds. 


Tuition, free to those who pledge 


q Fall term opens September 14, 1916. Spring term begins January 22, 1917. 


for in both regular and 


cost. Expenses—board, 


NAA 





For Catalog and other information address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


; — men seeking an eduation which will equip them for practical 
life in Agriculture, and all its allied branches; in Civil, Electrical, and 
Mechanical Engineering; in Chemistry and Dyeing: in Textile or other in- 
dustries, and in Agricultural teaching will find excellent provision for 
their chosen careers at the State’s great technical College. This College 
fits men for life by giving practical instruction as well as thorough scien- 
tific education. 


Four year courses in Agriculture, in Chemistry, in Civil, Electrical, and 





Mechanical Engineering, and in Textile industries. 


Four year, two year, one year, and summer Normal courses in Agri- 
culture. Numerous practical short courses. 


Entrauce examinations held at each county seat on July 13. 


For Catalog and entrance blanks, write, 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. West Raleigh, N. C. 























Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 366 young men and women last year from 


Mars Hill College 64 counties in North Carolina, and from 7 other | 


States and Cuba. Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. | 
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XFORD COLLEG 


Founded 1850 Oxford, N. C. 
I Preparatory and Ii Collegiate 
SPECIALS: Music, Art, Business, Domestic Science, 
Pedagogy, Expression. 

Cherges (36 Weeks) 

Board and Literary Tuition, $163.00. 
Special Cere of Younger Girls. 

Apply for Catalogue, 
F.P. HOBGOOD, President. 











An Inspected School. 
Arkansas Three Year Graded 


Veterinary ,,,, 
College, 


Course. 
te for new Prospectus. 


Fayetteville, Arkansas. 








Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 

$i 50 for one renewal and one 
=————= new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
————— subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 





See other School and College Advertisements on pages 5 and 23. 
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A WET HARVEST-- 


Or hot and dry weather need cause you 
no worry if your grain and corn binders 
are equipped 3 with | the one reliable All 
Purpose and Binder Engine which will 
save its cost in one season. 


“Geeswe Goes Rienr” 


Tt has pein om ap not offered by any 
other such as > Light t Apne compactness 
of design, and hig ade construction. 

e can furnish aa tfients for mount- 
ing engine on any make of corn or grain 
inders. This engine has proved its merit 
under actual test in all conditions and ie 
an acknowledged saver of horse flesh. 


Write for This 


Big Free Golden Harvest folder giving 
valuable information to ore? farmer who 
has use for farm viyor You can’t afford 
to miss it! Write for it today, 








When the Squares Form 


is the time for late top- 
dressing your cotton with 
Nitrate of Soda. It’s im- 
mediately available and 
will speed your crop 
through drought and 
other dangers. 


Let me send you books 
on Cotton—how to fertil- 
ize, how to fight the Boll 
Weevil. 


Just send a post card. 
The books are free: 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


BL ACK = LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
Cutter’s Bilaekleg Pills. Low- 
priced, a venga F ncnoige 4 


were wan's other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and ye TE 
10-dose pkgs. Blackieg Pills ee 
ee — - oe Biackleg Pills 00 


injector, but Cutter’s et 
The superiority p ‘Cutter coememe is rn ~ over 15 
years of = arias in vaceines and seru only. 
-- Insist on If unobtainable, order Girect. 
The Cutter Sabereens, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Mm. 








bs our st-ck—best and 
Tag Zour st for Hi 
ame, 











® THAT’S RIGHT, 
<9 UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; prompt 
and careful attention whi 

ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
oaks. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 








Our Two Best 
Subscriptien Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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How to Make the Oat Crop Pay 


Article No. 26 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 


By B. L. MOSS 














"Toce average per acre yield of 
oats in the Cotton Belt is from 
15 to 18 bushels. Even at 50 or 

60 cents a bushel, when we consider 

interest, land rent, labor and other 

items incident to the cost of product- 
ion, it is easy to see that on an aver- 
age our oat crop is not a profitable 
one. As with many of our other crops, 
the biggest problem is that of get- 
ting higher yields at a lower cost. 
The chief reasons for our low av- 
erage yields are, in our opinion, as 
follows: poor lands and lack of fer- 
tilizers; spring or winter planting, in- 
stead of early fall planting; failure to 
use the best varieties; and oat smut. 
a 


Plant the Oats cn at Least Fairly 
Good Land 


HE practice is too prevalent of 

taking the best land for cotton 
and corn, apparently under the as- 
sumption that any sort of land will do 
for oats. Generally, when all the 
other requirements are met, oats will 
probably make a paying crop on any 
land that will make a fair crop of 
corn or cotton; but at the same time 
let us not forget that the best yields 
are obtained only when the land is 
good. As with corn, plenty of organic 
matter obtained either from stable 
manure or legume crops plowed un- 
der, is of first importance in getting 
the land in condition to make a good 
oat crop. 

However, where the manure and le- 
gume crops have not been used, ex- 
perience has shown that commercial 
fertilizers rightly used will pay. On 
most soils in the Cotton Belt we 
would hardly recommend the use of 
potash for oats; certainly we deem its 
use inadvisable at present prices. Acid 
phosphate will pay on probably all our 
lands, unless it be on some of the 
black lands in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Texas, or on the black Mississip- 
pi bottom lands. When applied on 
oats, we would use not less than 200 
or 300 pounds per acre broadcast at 
planting time. 

What form of nitrogen to use on 
oats will largely depend on the cur- 
rent prices for nitrogen-carrying 
materials. A quick acting fertilizer, 
because of the earliness of the matur- 
ity of the crop, is generally advisable 
and for this reason nitrate of soda 
has been deservedly popular as a top- 
dressing. When so used, we would ad- 
vise from 75 to 125 pounds per acre 
applied broadcast in March and light- 
ly harrowed in. 


as 
Late Planting an Invitation to 
Failure 


AREFULLY conducted experi- 
ments at a number of stations in 
the Cotton Belt very clearly show that 
planting too late is largely responsi- 
ble for our low average yields. For 
instance, at the Alabama Experiment 
Station, experiments for 13 years 
showed an average yield for fall 
seedings of 36.1 bushels per acre, 
against only 16.5 bushels average for 
February seedings, a gain of 19.6 
bushels, or 126 per cent. Results at 
other stations have been little less 
favorable to fall planting. 

The time of planting will of course 
vary with the latitude. In the ex- 
treme northern part of the Cotton 
Belt, September seedings are un- 
doubtedly advisable. Farther South, 
say in the middle Cotton Belt, Octo- 
ber seedings do well, while near the 
Gulf Coast oats planted in November 
can usually be depended upon to 
make a good crop. 

Farmers in the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt sometimes object to fall 
planting, on the ground that the oats 
are too liable to winter-kill. Of 
course this danger is more serious 
than farther South, but the fact re- 





| POINTERS FOR OAT 
GROWERS 





ALL planting will pay best prac- 
tically everywhere cotton is 
grown. 

The Texas Red Rust-proof or 
strains of the same variety, such 
Appler, Culberson and Bancroft, is 
generally the best yielder. 

In the northern half of the Cot- 
ton Belt open-furrow seeding 
largely prevents winter-killing. 

Failure with oats is often due 
to poor land. On most Cotton Belt 
soils a fair oat fertilizer consists 
of 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre in the fall and 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda in March. 

Oat smut can be prevented by 
treating the seed with formalin. 

The oat crop can be made most 
profitable only when a second crop 
like peas or beans follows it the 
same season. 











mains that as far north as cotton is 
grown fall oats on an average are not 
winter-killed oftener than one year in 
three, and unquestionably the largely 
increased yield resulting from fall 
planting will more than offset the 
losses occasioned by the infrequent 
winter-killing. 

3ut even in the upper third of the 
Cotton Belt, we doubt if winter-kill- 
ing is the necessary evil that it is 
commonly supposed to be. More of- 
ten than not, excessive winter-killing 
occurs because of too late planting, 
and it is probable that plantings made 
at the right time and in the right way 
will, anywhere in the Cotton Belt, es- 
cape this danger nine years in ten. 

In the Piedmont sections of the 
South what is known as the “open- 
furrow method” of planting is now 
considerably used to avoid winter- 
killing. This consists in laying off 
rows 16 to 20 inches apart with a 
small shovel plow on a Georgia stock 
and then planting the oats in this 
furrow with a drill, covering the seed 
lightly. This method of planting 
leaves the oats in a considerable de- 
pression, and this has been found to 
be a very decided protection against 
hard freezes. The slowness of this 
method of planting has been its chief 
drawback, but recently there has 
been put on the market a three-row 
open furrow, drill, with a fertilizer 
attachment, drawn by one horse, that 
does the work very effectively, rapid- 
ly and economically. 

Planting with an ordinary grain 
drill, instead of the common way of 
broadcasting, also helps considerably 
in preventing winter-killing, and oats 
planted with the drill have very gen- 
erally out-yielded those planted in 
the old way. 

& 


Treat Your Oats to Prevent Smut 


OR nearly all the Cotton Belt the 

Texas Red Rust-proof or one of 
its strains, such as Appler, Culberson 
and Bancroft, is the best variety to 
plant. The Burt is a good spring oat, 
but spring-sowed oats are inadvisable 
except under rare conditions. 

Asis the case with many other 
crops, oats generally do best when 
grown from seed produced under sim- 
ilar climatic and soil conditions. In 
other words, other things being equal, 
home-grown seed oats are generally 
the best kind to plant. Right here 
is an excellent field for profits for 
Southern farmers—producing care- 
fully grown seed oats to supply the 
local demand. Such seed usually, and 
rightly, command a higher price than 
those grown in distant territory. 

Smut is annually responsible for 
heavy losses to our oat crop, and the 
pity of it is that these losses are al- 
most wholly preventable. The follow- 


ing, known as the formalin treatment, 


is a very simple, cheap, and effective 
remedy against smut: 

“For each three gallons of water 
add one ounce of formalin. With this 
liquid, wet or thoroughly moisten the 
seed, either by dipping the sacks of 
grain or by thoroughly sprinkling the 
seed while it is being stirred. Then 
leave the damp seed in a pile for at 
least two hours, covering it meantime 
with a sheet, or old carpet, which has 
also been dipped in this liquid. The 
purpose in thus covering the pile is to 
enable the vapors formed by the 
evaporation of the formalin to com- 
pletely envelop every seed. Dry the 
oats before sowing them, and do not 
let them come in contact with old 
sacks or floors that have not been 
disinfected with formalin.” 

Finally, after the oat crop is grown, 
its economical harvesting and mar- 
keting demand the use of more and 
better machinery than is now found 
on most Southern farms. To make 
their operation economical, there 
should be from 50 to 80 acres of oats 
for each binder and several hundred 
acres for each threshing machine, and 
of course comparatively few individ- 
ual farms can afford these machines. 
However, by coéperation, they should 
be found in every neighborhood. 

When the few essentials here point- 
ed out are looked to—when we learn 
to plant our oats on better land, bet- 
ter prepared and better fertilized; 
when we learn that fall plantings far 
out-yield spring plantings; when we 
learn to prevent oat smut by an easy, 
simple means now available to any 
farmer; and when we, either individ- 
ually or codperatively, make the full- 
est use of modern harvesting machin- 
ery, there is no reason at all why oats 
should not be one of our very best 
paying crops. Particularly should this 
be true where we follow the oat crop 
with a legume feed and soil-improv- 
ing crop. 








A Sensible 
Thing To Do 


When the drug, caffeine—the 
active principle in coffee— 
shows in headache, nervous- 
ness, insomnia,  biliousness, 
jumpy heart, and so on, the 
sensible thing to do is to quit 
the coffee. 


It’s easy, having at hand the 
delicious pure food-drink. 


Instant 
Postum 


It is made from wheat roast- 
ed with a bit of wholesome mo- 
lasses and is free from any 
harmful substance. 


Thousand who prefer to pro- 
tect their health, use Postum 
with comfort and delight. 


Made in the cup—instantly— 
with hot water. Convenient, 
nourishing, satisfying. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


POSTUM 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








HOW TO GROW DEWBERRIES 


Crop Proving Profitable in Many Sec- 
tions—Suggestions Regarding Soils, 
Planting and Cultivation 


HE dewberry has proved profita- 

ble in many sections because it 
ripens somewhat earlier than the 
true blackberry, which it resembles 
greatly in some respects. Sometimes 
the dewberry is called the trailing 
blackberry, because its canes trail on 
the ground while those of the black- 
berry are upright. The clusters of 
the dewberry also are small and open 
in comparison with those of the 
blackberry. 

At the present time the dewberry 
is grown most extensively in North 
Carolina and New Jersey, but there 
are also plantations in Maryland, 
Texas, Missouri, Michigan, Colorado, 
and other states. The Lucretia, the 
most popular variety, is not very 
hardy and hitherto its culture has 
been confined to rather mild climates. 
Any fertile soil provided with good 
drainage and with a good supply of 
humus to retain moisture is suitable 
for growing dewberries. Many of the 
large fields of North Carolina are on 
coarse sand, and in other sections 
clay loams are used for this purpose 
The fruit, however, should not be set 
on wet soil. Under such conditions 
root rot has been found to kill the 
plants. On the other hand, a suffi- 
cient supply of moisture is essential 
for the development and ripening of 
the berries. 

Dewberry plants are usually set 
during the winter and early spring in 
the South and in early spring in the 
North. As they occupy the soi! for 
several years, the land should be well 
prepared beforehand. The use of 
cover crops to add humus to the soil 
is frequently a desirable preliminary, 
and much better results are usually 
secured if the land is planted to cul- 
tivated crops for two years before 
setting out on the plantation. This 
will result in a better growth of the 
plants the first year and the planta- 
tion will yield a crop much sooner 
than if no such preparation is made. 

Two systems of planting are fol- 
lowed—the hill system and the solid 
row system. With the former the 
plants are set five feet distant each 
way; with the latter three feet apart 
in rows which are four to six feet 
apart. Cultivation is begun as soon 
as the plants are in the ground and 
continued until the growth of the 
canes trailing along the ground inter- 
feres with the work. The following 
spring, just before the buds start, the 
canes should be trained. There are 
a number of different ways of doing 
this, details of which are discussed 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 728, a new publi- 
cation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on this subject. 
In some cases where the hill system 
is used, stakes are set by each plant 
and the canes wound in a spiral 
around them. With the solid row 
system of culture posts are some- 
times set between every two plants 
and in other places a wire trellis is 
used. 

In the South, where the growing 
season is long, all the canes, both old 
and new, are usually cut off after the 
fruit has been picked. In northern 


regions the season is too short to se- 
cure a large amount of new growth 
and in consequence the old canes 
only are removed. The former meth- 


od has the advantage of minimizing 
danger from the diseases which affect 


the dewberry. Of these the two most 


serious are anthracnose and double 
blossom. In states where it is not 
possible to remove the canes after 


harvesting the crop, the disease is 
controlled by removing in the spring 
all buds and canes which show infec- 
tion. 

Prospective dewberry raisers usu- 
ally obtain their plants from nurser- 
ies. Those, however, who already 


have a plantation can raise their 
own plants by covering the tips of 
the young canes with a few inches 
of soil late in the summer or early in 
the autumn. These tips will root 
freely and the new plants will be 
ready to dig late that fall or early the 
next spring. The duration of a plan- 
tation will depend largely upon the 
attention it receives and the system 
of pruning adopted. In North Caro- 
lina plantations 15 years old are still 
productive. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OUND peach trees to control the 
peach borer. 

Pick off the first harlequin bugs 
that appear; they are hard to control 
after they become numerous. 

There is but one safe way to har- 
vest peaches, grapes, berries and oth- 
er fruits,—pick them by hand. 

Begin to set out tomato plants for 
the fall crop. Use only strong, stocky 
plants, and set them in the ground 
deeply. 

A good home canner may be had at 
a eost of not more than $10. Would 
it not pay you to get one? 

Every country home should at this 
time be supplied with an abundance 
of fresh vegetables, which should 
continue throughout the year. 

Spray bunch grapes with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent rot. During damp 
weather it is necessary to spray more 
often than under ordinary conditions. 

The Scuppernong and other varie- 
ties of the muscadine grape are suffi- 
ciently immune to destructive disease 
and insect attack as not to require 
spraying—a very strong point in their 
favor. 

Plow up the old strawberry patch 
after the crop is off and sow the 
ground to cowpeas. It is seldom 
profitable to carry the strawberry 
through more than two fruiting sea- 
sons. 

It is often difficult at this season in 
planting smail-seeded vegetables to 
get a stand. A good plan is to sow 
seed in the bottom of a furrow made 
three or four inches deep and run a 
wheel-barrow over them. They will 
not dry out as when planted on a bed 
or on the level. Pr. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 





For Cut Worms 


OISON bait must be used when cut 
worms become ‘bad. Professor 
Becker, of the Arkansas College of 


Agriculture, recommends this mix- 
ture: Wheat bran, 20 pounds; Paris 


green, 1 pound; cheap syrup, 2 quarts; 
oranges or lemons, 3; water, 3 gal- 
lons. Mix the Paris green with the 
bran until the poison is thoroughly 
scattered through the bran. Squeeze 
the lemons or the oranges into the 
water, cut up the peeling and pulp in 
fine pieces and add this. Now add the 
syrup to the fruit juice, then mix the 
sweetened fruit juice and poison bran 
thoroughly. Scatter the poisoned 
bait in the evening as the worms are 
not so likely to eat it after it dries. 
Keep chickens away from it while it 
is fresh. 





NO DISAPPOINTMENT HERE 


of a man who 





y a certain 
wn for his 











n nteneed to impris- 
pudge, ot unkine 
d the prisoner, suddenly 
nan,’ said his 
I oing to be 
ECONOMY 
Mr. Spuffinstein and his little son were 
walking down the main street the other day 
when a large poster caught the eye of 
little Ikey, 

“Fadder,”’ he cried, “give me a penny to 

go and see the se & serpent, 
*“Vasteful poy! exclaimed his parent, 
*“Vanting to pay a penny to see a sea ser- 
pent. Here’s a magnifying glass; go and 





find a worm,’—London Tit-Bits, 


ARE YOU GIVING YOUR SCHOOL 
TEACHER A SQUARE DEAL? 


The Best of Teachers Can Do the 
Best Work Only When Parents Co- 
6perate With Them 





WAS talking with a man not long 

ago, a well-to-do farmer, and the 
talk drifted to school teachers. 

“Who is your school teacher 
year?” I inquired. 

“Why, 

“Is he a good teacher? 

“T guess so,” he replied, “I’ve been 
so busy that I haven’t had time to 
make the school a visit.” 

There you are. I happen to be a 
school teacher and know the condi- 
tions. Four months of this school 
year is gone, and nota parent or 
committeeman has entered the school 
where I teach to see what kind of 
work I am doing. The majority do 
not question their children to see 
how much and what they are learning. 
They do not see that their children 
study at night, nor do they back up 
the teacher in the enforcement of 
discipline. 

How good it would feel if a parent 
were to come to me and say, “I’ve 
been watching your work. You have 
a hard job; I sympathize with you. 
3ut what is more, I am going to see 
that my children study at night, and 
attend school regularly, and if you 
need any help I’m back of you.” 

Many parents do not send their 
children regularly. Some pupils do 
not attend half of the time. They are 
a bother to the teacher. What little 
they learn is disconnected. They fall 
behind their class and when examin- 
ations come they fail to pass. Who 
is to blame? The students? No. In 
nine out of ten cases it is the par- 
ents. The pupil is too young to real- 
ize the importance of attending regu- 
larly. The father or mother who is 
older should see that they attend. 
When the boy or girl is older they 
will thank you for forcing themto go 
to school. Or they may harbor in their 
heart ill feeling toward you because 
of the injustice done them in not be- 
ing firm in your decision of attend- 
ance. 

It is the boy or girl who is at their 
desk every day that finally comes out 
at the head of the class. This has 
been proved by the compulsory 
school law that is now in effect in 
this state. It is good as far as it 
goes; its scope should be wider than 
from eight to twelve years, and 
should force attendance for more 
than four months in the year. But 
the present law is getting wonderful 
results. At the age of twelve the 
students are much further advanced 
than they were at that age several 
years ago. We need more of the 
same thing. 

In every class I have some student 
who stands out preeminently above 
the others. I have inquired into this, 
and in every case I have found that 
the parents take an interest in their 
children. “Why,” you may say, “ev- 
ery parent does that.” Do they? If 
they do some have a poor way of 
showing it. The boy and girl who 
advance rapidly are helped by the 
parents, who see that they study at 
night, have plenty of good clean 
reading matter and good lights. Par- 
ents who read a great deal and take 
an interest in things will as a rule 
have children who are fond of read- 
ing. In many cases magazines and 
papers especially for the girls and 
boys are subscribed for. 


this 


Smith, I believe. 


” 


er— a Mr. 


Such things as this are the things 
that help the 
pass smoothly and easily 


Recitations 
where the 


teacher. 


parents codperate with the teacher 
in this manner. It means that your 
boy or girl will grow up to be an effi- 


icent man or woman. 

Mr. Farmer, think these things 
Apply the things I have said 
in somewhat of a haphazard manner 
to yourself. Then ask yourself the 


over. 


question, “Have I been giving my 
teacher and my boys ae girls a 
square deal?” a 
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GET THE GRAIN 
IN THE SACK 


That’s Why You Thresh 











Some makers of threshing machinery get so inter- 
ested in getting the straw out again after it gets into 


their separator that they forget where the grain be- 
longs and run it right along with the straw. 

The’ _tackers work fine, but their cash register 
geis terribly out of kilter and generally rings up, 
“Paid Out.” 


The Red River Special 


ALWAYS LOOKS OUT FOR THE CASH 


It makes money for owner or user because its build- 
ers are interested in getting all of the grain there is 
in the crop. They don’t forget that the cash reg- 
ister attachment is connected at the sacker, not 
the stacker. 

You'll find it right there where they = it if you 
buy or hire a Nichols-Shepard machine this season. 


Why not Get the Big Run? 


If you are influenced by good neighbor! ly opin- 
ion, you’ll find a lot of it concerning Red River 
Special methods in the Home Edition of a 
lively little paper that telis considerable about 
profitable threshing. We’d be glad to send you 
the latest number. Don’t forget to request a 
Big Catalog when you write for the paper, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 
THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
(6) BATTLE CREEK, - MICHICAN 


“SMALL PRICE 








BIG RETURNS 








2esT HRESHERS 


75 years of honestthresher building 

have won for usa national reputa- 

tion——a thresher forevery need, They are simple and sub- 

stantial in construction and light in weight. No big repair 

bills—Gray’s are “‘made tostay.”” The cost islow but they 

yield a big return in money saving. They handle millo- 

maize, Kaffir corn, feterita, sorghum, rice, rye, wheat, oats, 

barley, beans, peas and grass seed, They do the work quick- 
ly and cleanly, 

Before buying a threshersend for our Cataloge=It’s free. 


GRAY’S SONS 
20 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Whitman’s World’s Standard 


ae Queen Baler RLS Ven s Staard 





























ie 

The best value in a haypress in 
the world. Guaranteed capacity 
25 to 35 tons. Own your own baler and make 
money baling hay for others. The Steel Queen 
is the lowest priced, high quality press made. 
Sold on merit only, and quality guaranteed to the 
utmost. Write for tong free catalog. 


Whitman AgricuftiwalCo., 6959 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
sgfree. Moger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Merristown, Tenn. 
FREE published. Tells the 
ss" principles of good en- 
gine construction so plain and so in- 
teresting that any man or boy will 
enjoy readir ngit. Write today. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2351 Oakland Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


2351 EmpireBldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











The liveliest little 
Engine Book ever 








BUILT BY 


EXPERTS 
mC 











Send nameon pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


Atal. New catalog 
A quotes factory pri- 
ces, 13e per rod up. 


> Freight prepaid. Sample free also. Address, 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co.,Dept. S87 Cleveland, 0. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 





BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK « 
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ae It filled the silo of Mr. E, G. 

Johnson, of St. Pauls, N. C., 

a a with a 4h. p. engine when the 

mal 6h. p. engine he had engaged 
— did not arrive. 


(12) 





The picture is a scene on the farm 
of Frank Murray, Goshen, Ind., 
where his 10 x 33 silo was filled 
with a No. 9 Blizzard Cutter, 
pulled by a 414 h. p. engine, in 
\ 12 hours. The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


combines big capacity with 
unlimited elevating capacity 
and easy running ability. 














Even cut silage—steady work 

wi} , —unusual safety—smal! re- 
a pair cost—and long life— 
are other Blizzard features. 























Write today 
for valuable information 
Sucking, Siese. Pay 
L i 
tter, "What Users 
.’” **1916 Catalog.’’ 


. The Joseph Dick Mfg. Co., 


TH, “L 
\ 








Sold mounted or 
unmounted 








HIS aili-steel churn is just 

what you have been wait- 
ing for. Make good butter 
without the hard work. Drawn 
steel barrel, heavily tinned inside 
—easy to clean—sanitary—cannot 
soak up moisture. Beautifully 
trimmed in red and blue. Ask your 
dealer or write us for catalog No, 116. 

Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Established in 1865 

















You require both in an ensilage cutter. 
You get both in the highest degree with- 
out extra cost in the standard, dependable 






CUTTER 


Automatic Safety Yoke and Cushion Drive 


are patented features, which protect opera- 
tor and machine against accidents and 
breakage in the solid steel-disked, steel- 
based Money Makers in their steel-plate 


cases. Sizesfor4h.p.up. Fans throw and blow. 


Catalog and prices on request. Dis- 
tributors everywhere. Write today. 














We also make Money 
Maker Hay Balers, 


























CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Variations in Cream Tests and Com- 
mon Causes 


NE of the most common causes 
of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the man who sells cream on the but- 
ter fat basis arises from variations in 
the tests. This is especially true 
where the cream is gathered by more 
or less careful and efficient cream 
haulers, weighed and sampled by 
them and hauled or shipped to the 
creamery. The best way for the seller 
to convince himself that the tester 
is neither careless nor dishonest 
is to secure a small testing outfit him- 
self and use it according to directions 
given with each machine. A _ well 
made, accurate and satisfactory test- 
er can be bought for $5, and its use 
will not only satisfy the seller that he 
is receiving honest treatment, but 
will enable him to detect the board- 
ers in his herd. 

Variations in tests cannot very well 
be avoided. A number of conditions 
influence hand separator cream. 
Some of the most important are given 
below. 

A change in the speed of the sep- 
arator immediately causes a change 
in the test of cream, the higher the 
speed, the greater the amount of 
skimmed milk thrown out, and so the 
higher the test of the cream secured. 
On the contrary, a low speed results 
in a larger quantity of thinner cream. 

The use of the float does not al- 
ways insure a uniform flow of milk 
into the separator, because the faucet 
may not always be opened equally 
wide, and the flow will be more rapid 
when the tank is full than when it is 
nearly empty. Anything which makes 
the flow more rapid will increase the 
proportion of skim milk which goes 
through into the cream and will low- 
er the test correspondingly. 

The amount of water used in flush- 
ing may easily be varied a pint or 
more, and this without any other 
cause or variation may change the 
test by two, three or even four and 
five per cent. 

The milk of his entire herd may fall 
in test from day to day because of 
excitement or change in weather. If 
the milk of a herd, whose average 
test is 4 per cent is so skimmed that 
the test would ordinarily be 40 per 
cent, the test would suddenly rise to 


42 or 43 per cent if the milk of the 
herd is suddenly raised to 4.25 per 
cent, without any change in the 


method of separating. 

The test is, of course, readily con- 
trolled by the cream screw, but as it 
is seldom changed in this way on the 
average farm, there should be no 
trouble from this source. 

Variations in cream tests are prac- 
tically never caused by changes in 
the feed of the cow, a fact which ev- 
ery well informed dairy farmer is 
aware of. 

Mistakes are most likely to occur 
from carelessness in taking samples, 
as they must be very carefully and 
skilfully taken if they are to tell the 
truth and result in fair payment, but 
actual dishonesty is probably much 
rarer than many sellers believe. 

G. M. BOCK. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





Pigs Should Be Marked 


IGS which are to be raised for 
breeding animals should be mark- 
ed by the time they are ten days old. 






























FRED REPPERT 
Livesteck Auctioneer 


Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 


Otherwise they will become mixed 
with other pigs and their identity 
will be lost. This is especially true 
where a large number of sows far- 
row about the same time, and where 
the owner is away long enough for 
the pigs to outgrow their parental re- 
semblances. Careful breeders always 
maintain some system of marking. 
They cannot afford to market a pig 
of unknown parentage. In the first 
place, they need records to obtain 
registration papers. In the second 
place, a system of marking inspires 

















confidence in buyers. Anyone who is 


careful with his records is a safe man 


with whom to deal. Consequently 
marking insures sales. Buyers hes-- 
tate to purchase pigs where the 


breeder can furnish no better procf 
of a pig’s parentage than his memory 
or perhaps his word. Slip-shod meth- 
ods in breeding are costly. 

A. P. Spencer, district agent for the 
University of Florida Extension Di- 
vision, calls attention to a system of 
marking that is used by a large num- 
ber of pig and cattle breeders. This 
consists of a series of notches cut in 
the edges of the ears while the pigs 
are young. A punch for this purpose 
is on the market. The notches should 
be made in the gristle of the ear and 
not through the skin merely. 

A notch in the lower edge of the 
left ear indicates 1; in the tip of the 
left ear, 100; in the upper edge of the 
left ear, 3. A notch in the lower edge 
of the right ear indicates 10; in the 
tip of the right ear, 1,000; in the up- 
per edge of the right ear, 30. Thus the 
number of a pig with all the notches 
indicated here would be the sum of 
the numbers or 1,144. Higher num- 
bers are indicated by additional 
notches. For instance, 2,144 would be 
indicated by an additional mark in 
the tip of the right ear, or 1,145 would 
be indicated by an additional notch 
in the lower edge of the left ear. 

Various buttons or tags are on the 
market for marking, but they either 
pull out or make sores. 





A Simple Method of Whipping Cream 


WING to the great difficulty some 

housewives find in getting the 
cream to properly “whip,” the Office 
of Dairy Experimentation of North 
Carolina has given the _ following 
method as one that should give good 
results: 

“Mix one pint of granulated sugar 
and one pint of lime thoroughly with 
enough water to make a thin paste; 
set aside in a dark placé for a few 
days, and the clear solution found 
standing on the top is called visco- 
gen. This viscogen should be care- 
fully dipped off with a spoon and 
kept preferably in a brown bottle in 
a dark place, as it loses strength 
when exposed to the light. 

“For whipping cream, add one part 
of the viscogen to 100 to 150 parts of 
cream and whip in the usual way. 
One-fifth of an ounce to a quart of 
cream is a sufficient amount.” 





Do Not Be in a Hurry to Breed Gilts 


OME pig club boys are in a hurry 

to obtain a litter from their young 
sows. A. P. Spencer, District Agent 
for the University of Florida Exten- 
sion Division, suggests that the sows 
should not be bred before they are 
nine or ten months old. If they are 
not well developed for their age they 
should not be bred even then. 

Too early breeding stunts young 
sows. Except in a few cases they will 
not attain normal growth if they are 
subjected to raising a litter of pigs 
too soon. They should weigh at least 
125 to 150 pounds at the time of 
breeding This weight, however, 
should not be considered if the ani- 
mal is not old enough. An immature 
sow is not capable of suckling a lit- 
ter of pigs, and the pigs themselves 
are apt to be stunted. 





OUGHT TO BE 


A Georgia Negro last summer left* the 
plantation and spent three or four days in 
the city. When he returned he was envied 
by every one of his old friends, for he was 
the possessor of a diamond of unusual size 
and luster. 

The boss said to him one day: *‘Sam, is it 
a real diamond?” 

And Sam replied: ‘‘Now, look heah, boss, 
if it ain’t I’ve been skun out of foah bits!” 


—Exchange. 





HAVE A CARE, ANYWAY 


clothes cleaning shop in Con- 
“Don't smoke cigarettes 
near the gasoline tank. If you are not 
worth much, gasoline is,’”,—Implement and 
Tractor Trade Journal, 


Sign in a 
cordia, Kansas: 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | |?#E POULTRY YARD 





Chickens Have “Big Craw” 

READER says: “My _ chickens 

have what my neighbors call ‘big 
craw’. Please tell me about it.” 

I assume «he trouble -s impaction 
of the crop. In all probcbdility your 
chickens have been on short rations 
of tender green feed, and have eaten 
too eagerly of the half dead grass. 
This material, if, as they often do, 
the chickens have swallowed it in 
long pieces, rolls up and forms a hard 
ball in the crop. 

Try first, if the chickens have eaten 
corn too freely, giving doses of sweet 
oil or melted lard, slowly, gently 
working the gullets soas to get the oil 
well into the crop. Then after gently 
kneading the crop until the contents 
seem loosened up, hold the bird head 
down and try to work the crop con- 
tents down the gullet, and let the bird 
vomit it out. 

Or take a soft rubber tube such as 
used for small-sized nursing bottle, 
and fasten one end to a small glass 
or tin funnel. Run the loose end down 
the bird’s throat, avoiding the wind- 
pipe, and gently pour down lukewarm 
water with a little melted lard. Let it 
flow into the crop slowly, gently 
working the crop until contents are 
soft, and when worked enough, hold 
bird head down and work crop con- 
tents out. When cleaned out, give 
only warm water or linseed tea for a 
day, then soft mash, very little, for a 
a week. When birds begin feeding 
again, give free supply of sharp grit 
and oyster shell, which they probably 
have not had. 

If the above treatment does not an- 
swer, take each bird, clip the feathers 
off the skin over the crop one by two 
inches. Then, with a keen, sharp, lan- 
cet, or razor, cut through the outer 
skin only—one to one and one-fourth 
inches long. When bleeding has about 
stopped, cut through the crop, a slit 
say tliree-fourths inch long. Then 
with tweezers or some other conven- 
ient thing clean out the contents of 
crop, taking care none of matter 
lodges between the crop and the out- 
er skin. If the matter is grassy or 
strawy and hard, you may have to 
cut it to pieces with sharp scissors. 
When crop is empty, wash out with 
warm water. Then, after oiling the 
finger well, pass it inside the crop to 
feel if any obstruction remains. Sow 
up the.crop well with white silk or 
linen thread, then sew up the outer 
skin, making sure you don’t sew the 
two together. 

Give no water for one day, and then 
a very little mixed grain till the 
wounds heal up. The use of coarse 
grit and oyster shell usually prevents 
such trouble. Bo 





Swat That Rooster Again 
F YOU will last 


remember, year 
about this time The Progressive 
Farmer advised you to “swat the 


’ 


rooster.” This advice is just as good 
this year as it was last. Millions of 
dollars are lost annually on account 
of fertile eggs becoming too warm 
and spoiling. The remedy is to re- 
move the “cause,” which is the roos- 
ter. By selling him now you will re- 
ceive more money for him than you 
will to wait until fall, and you will 
improve the quality of your eggs 50 
per cent. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
ruled that a case of eggs which is 5 
per cent bad is adulterated and there- 
fore liable to seizure in interstate 
business. 

Why not turn this great loss into a 
profit? A little time and care are the 
only things necessary. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggests the fol- 
lowing rules: 


(1) Provide clean dry nests for 
your hens. 
(2) Keep roosters from the hens 


after the mating season is over. 


(3) Gather eggs daily. 

(4) Market the eggs at least twice 
a week. 

(5) Use small, dirty and cracked 


eggs at home. 


a : geereememnprrecane sone na en 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





_ BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOOR, Prop., Charlotte. N, C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire s ld for $1,500, 





err Peaceful Valley Farm 


Holsteins and Guernseys—200 Head to Select from 


Herd headed by Sir Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke 88356 son of Pontiac Korndyke 25982. 
Dam, a 28-lb cow. Junior sire, King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman 128133 Son of King Korn- 
dyke Sadie Vale 86215. Records of his three nearest dams, an average 32.81 butter in 7 days. 
He is also out of a 30-lb. cow. 

We have several young bull and heifer calves from both the above sires at, exceptional 
low prices, out of record dams. Also some heifeis sired by Pontiac Rorcie Korndyke, bred 
and safe in calf to King Korndyke Sadie Vale Veeman, also matured cows bred to both the 
above sires. Also pure bred and high grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 

Let us hear from you your wants. Give us a trial; we will surely please you. 


PEACEFUL VALLEY FARM, 


Oxford Depot, 






A 


Orange County, New York. 





ESSEX 


PUREBRED— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 

Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. zs varieties Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 

J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 


TAMWORTHS 

Pigs, bred gilts and boars 

s y for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 

English, Canadi- 


TAMWORTHS 4 = ‘okie American bred. 


Largest exibition herd i in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia Seuth Carolina 


aren rrr ee 




















his dam sold for $1,500 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 


BERKSHIRES 


Boar at 








We are headquarters for anything you want in Berk- 
shires. We are offering the best sows we have for ear- 
ly spring farrow, at very moderate prices; we have to 
reduce our herd during this month. The y are bred to 
GILLUCAS ART PRINCE, MILLS PREMIER DUKE and 
APOLLO. All outstanding sires. Pigs mated from 
these boars no akin. Send us your order, we guaran- 
tee every anima! shipped. 


KIMBALL FARM, Dept.A, OXFORD, N.C. 


Berkshires 


of Quality and 
Fine Breeding. 
None Better. 











Keystone’s Lee Duke 
158796, and Rivals Won- 
der 40th 186749, at head 
of he 


Prices right. 








Let me know your needs. 
tion to one wanting the best at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 


Satisfac- 














4 Extra Good Berksire Pigs 


Farrowed February and March. 

Two by a son of Star Value (that sold for $4,000) 
out oe * granddaughter of Longfellow Pre- 
mier 

Two by a son of Matchless Lee, the great Ken- 
tucky sire, out of sister above sow. 

They are individually good, with broad short 

heads, well marked and weigh from 55 to 65 

poundseach. Their breediug is the best, and 

they will make good sires. 
Price, registered, $15 each. 


write B. P. WILLIAMSON, 
Box 110, Raleigh, N. C. 




















1978 Pound Mammoth Biack Poland Chinas 


Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
| Mr. John A Young, Greensboro, N. C. 
Dear Sir: I have killed the Mammoth Bl 
pig bought of you, and he dressed 978 comes 
Yours truly, L. GUYER. 








H We have a very fine lot of these pi h 
3to4 months old. Price $10.00 ea 9 -egabaane 


John A. Young & “Sons, 


Greensboro, N. C. 











BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 
Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue 
Bell, Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Emi- 
nent families. You know there is no 
better blood than these famous proved 


Write for description families. F 
and prices. Our Berkshires are unexcelled. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. 











O. I. C. SWINE 


0.1. C.’s. Bred giltsand ser- 
vice boars all sold. 100 choice pigs 











greed. The best of breeding 
W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Registered Angus Heifers 


ABOUT ONE YEAR OLD 


A FEW STRICTLY CHOICE 
At prices rel ones 
ell for 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
CASCADE, VA., R. F. D. 2 









Registered Angus Bull For Sale 


20 head from 10 to 16 months 
of age. Price for 10 days $125. 


Bred in the purple, properly 
fed and reared to insure use- 
fullness. Send order at once and 
you can be taken care of-nicely. 








Aldurin Farm Duroes _yjiiiii€ 


Sows and gilts, either open or bred to a 25 months old, 700 = 
pound son of Defender. Pigs 2 to 3 months old by the same 
boar. Boars 7 to 8 months old weighing 200 to 275 pounds. 
All registered. 


ALDURIN FARM, AVALON, GEORGIA. 
Jones duB. Yow, Owner. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave.. PEORIA, ILL. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS More of this 


WILSON and BOWLE 
Both sexes, various ages, 
tered and richiy bred 
Splenaid Bull Calves at farmers’ 


sg tz 

















great Dairy and Beef breed in yeereee County 
than any County south of the Ohic 
KAINTUCKE HOLSTEIN FARM CICKERSON and ‘sown 
Large assortment of registered High grade females, Ba at 
females. Royal breeding and indi- bred and with calf to registered 
viduality. bulls. The big milk and butter 
Real bargains in young bulls. Producing kind. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write above firms for what you want, at BAROSTOWN, KY. 


." 








Prices reasonable. 








BARGAINS IN PURE-BRED 


~ Berkshires 


I am offering you pigs 
from sons and daughters 
of Lord Brumley-Manley 
189900. He will transmit 
his great size and im- 
W prove the quality. Pres- 
ent breeding condition he 
weighs 850 pounds. 

Also Reyistered Jersey 
and Holstein calves. 

Low prices with quality, 
Address Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va. 

G. W SEULER, Proprietor. 


FANCY BERKSHIRE HOGS —— 


50 fine 3-months-old registered pigs, out of 
big sows and by fine boars, $10 and $15 each. 
Pairs not related. 3 fine ones for $40. 

A few more bred sows, bred and open gilts. 
and service boars for sale. 


Write for particulars. 























PIGS out of large western 


FAIRVIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 
sows bredto western 


Berkshire boars These sows were 


bought in Indiana last February and represent the best 
blood in America. This is your chance to buy first-class 


Rerkshires at farmers’ prices. 
GZEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 





have several very 

Berkshire Boars and Pigs. (bo pov prod wervics 

boars and about 35 pigs, all of excellent breeding and 

strong, vigorous animals. As good as the best bred and 

I gua antee to sat sfy you in every respect. 
WRITE FOR MY PRICES. 

Windy Heights Ber!:shire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Best blood lines selected Boars and Gilts, 10 to 12 weeks 
old, $10 to $15. Some fine boar prospects from large, 
prolific sows, registered. er ee guaranteed. 


K RIDGE F 














THE IDEAL FARM DUROC PIGS 
with stretch and bone, 9 weeks old, sired by Defender 
H Again No. 59139, weight 50 lbs. Sold to Stevenson 
Farm Co., a sow bred to him, pigs weighd at 11 weeks 
82, 84, 86, 88 Ibs. Plenty herd headers in these litters. 

T IDEAL F 


TOP QUALITY 


ALDURIN FARM 
DUROCS 


Gilts ready to breed, boars ready 
for service and pigs 2to 3 months 
old sired by a 700 lb. son of DE- 
FENDER, not yet 25 months old. 
Certificate of registration with 
every animal. rite 


ALDURIN FARM, 
JONES duB. YOW, Owner. Avalon, Ga. 
BOTTOM PRICES 


Timmonsvilie, $. G. 





D. J. Simmons, Prop., 
Could not supply May demand. 


DUROC- JERSEYS Pigs sired by Brookside Chief 


and out of Wonder Colonel. Sows now ready to ship. 
Every one registered and guaranteed. 
Clyde, N. C. 


Thos. H. Rogers, 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Four fine litters. Big, cherry-red, prone kind. 
Only the choicest sold for breeders 


Monticello Farm-Life School, 
S. T. LILES, Principal. Brown Summit, N. C. 


POLAND- ‘CHINAS 


OLLPLDILIL_I IIe 



































CHINA PIGS pion’ Boars: ail’ Ress 
qoent has — a one T. E. BROWN aH MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
REGISTERED DUROCS Big Boned 


Registered 92,%0"** Poland Chinas 


We have over one hundred good pigs now ready 
to ship, write for prices and booklet. 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 


SIMON E. LANTZ, Congerville, I. ' 
ANGUS CATTLE-$22) 3250" ith 
best strains. Bulls 
ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 


weight 1950 lbs. 
Jetfersonton, Va. . 





ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
I am offering a num- 
ber of young bulls, 


Aberdeen- Angus 
cows and heifers, good | 


individ .ials and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


4. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri . 
HEREFORDS 


eee em 








We fell ue, pigs behind demand 


D U R 0 Cc = during M Booking for June 


DUROC- ne 
JERSEYS: 1 later delivery, We sell PIGS; 
JERSEYS: 


satisfaction. Folder Free. 


Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
_HOLSTEINS 


RPRPLPLP PSPSPS 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 








Remarkable 1 n 
from April 23 to pene 28, the vassrae of 670 cows 


1915, 


were accepted to entry in the Holstein-Friesian Ad- 
vanced Registry. As evidence of the high effici- 
ency of purebred Holsteins these 670 cows, of which 
over one-half were heifers with first or second 
calves, produced {n seven days, 279,121 pounds of 
milk containing 10,067 pounds of butterfat, an aver- 
age per cent of 3. ¢i butterfut, Average production 
for each animal was 28 quarts of milk per da: a 
17-pounds of eee butter per week. 

just a random showing of the wonderful things ot 
which the big ¢ Black: and-White’’ is capable. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 


a Holstein-Friesian Reseciation of America 
L. Houghton, Secy., ox 180, Brattieboro, Vt. 














SHEEP 


PBRIEP_EL_LOOOOOOaaaeeewe 


SHEEP! 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
aski s ‘‘Where Can! Buy Sheep?’ 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 




















Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 














IAM NOW OFFERING BIG TYPE aii 
W HODGE ELKO GA POLAND CHINAS at a reasonable Wii's 
- . ° . price. Try me with an order and ee 
see wens pees one —— send you. , 
me BRED GILT atisfied customers a specialty. 
Registered Durocs, eee a ess. | 4. L. SHELTON, Enville, Tenn. 





Don’t buy until you get our quotations. 
PECAN GROVE STOCK FARM, 


When writing to advertisers say, ‘I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 





a 
J. CLARK ROBINSON & SONS, Rt. xy Lancaster, S. C. 








for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
ve-"— subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


Frank’s Model No. 55617 N. J. Bell, Calhoun, Ala. Our Two Best 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
. : : BIG TYPE My herd boar weighed 722 pounds 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 PROLIFIC at 17 months old. My 9 sows far- Subscription Offers 
POLAND _ rowed 95 pigs this spring. The 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you CHINAS best hog for the Southern farmer. 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size Spring Pigs for Sale. $1 50 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. S. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Ala. ° 








McCULLERS, N. C. Farmer.” 
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HERN FARM GAZETTE 


a can tell by a man’s = whether 
he reads it or no 


The Progressive Farmer Sompany 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
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GET THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
INDEX AND BINDER 


| fe complete mdex of The Progressive 

Farmer for the first six months of 1916 is 
now ready, and will be sent free to all 
readers who ask for it. In this connection, our 
readers are again reminded that a handy binder 
for back numbers of The Progressive Farmer 
will be sent upon receipt of fifty cents. We 
are also binding in suitable book form, with a 
complete imdex included, The Progressive 
Farmer for the first half of the current year. 
This volume makes an excllent reference work, 
suitable for both private and public libraries. 
These may be had at $2 each, purchaser to pay 
cost of transportation. 











OTICE the article on another page announcing 

that some inspiring new neighborhood or com- 
munity center songs will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Community singing should be 
encouraged everywhere, and these songs will un- 
doubtedly help the movement. Send for them. 





T’S four years until the next United States cen- 

sus, and vigorous prosecution of the “moonlight 
school” work in every state would almost wipe out 
the blot of illiteracy from the South. Why not do 
your part by getting a “moonlight school” started 
in your neighborhood this summer and fall? Your 
county superintendent would doubtless be glad to 
help if you will tell him you are interested. 





OUR public school ought to have a library; 

your Sunday school ought to have a library; 
your Farmers’ Union ought to have a library; and 
every state ought to have a system of traveling 
libraries. Not until we become a reading people 
can we hope to become a prosperous people. If 
your school, your Sunday school, or your Farm- 
ers’ Union has no library, you have influence 
enough to make the members get one, if you will 
try; and you can help force your state to inaugu- 
rate the traveling library system, if it hasn’t 
already done so. 





F COURSE, our schools ain’t as good as the 

Yankees have, but I reckon we’re spending 
as much for schools, considerin’ we are poorer, as 
they spend.” How many thousand times has that 
excuse been made when somebody pointed out the 
shamefully inadequate school terms given South- 
ern boys and girls. And thousands of other people 
have accepted this excuse for our shortcomings. 
It is high time to know that it is all false, and 
that on the contrary the average Southern state 
isn’t doing half as well in proportion to wealth as 
some other states are doing. Read the table on 
page 1 and keep it for reference. 





ON’T forget that the “moonlight school” for 

teaching grown people to read and write is 
just as important an educational activity here in the 
South as anything else. At one county commence- 
ment near us recently a group of twenty to forty 
grown men, many of them old, marched proudly 
together as “graduates” of the moonlight school 
work of the county. They were glad to have the 
; keys of knowledge in their hands—even if rather 
|1a ate in life. State Superintendent Feagin, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, has just issued a useful text- 
book for use in “moonlight schools”, and other 
states will do well to get permission to use it. 





ET’S not forget that nothing else does so much 

to discredit the South in the eyes of all the 
rest of the world as our shameful position with 
regard to illiteracy, length of school term, and 
compulsory attendance. And not unnaturally these 
things are told to the shame not only of the South, 
but also to the shame of the dominant political 
party here. Only two weeks ago Collier’s Weekly, 
one of the most widely circulated publications in 
America, declared editorially: 


“The one vivid fact that tells the whole story 
in detail is that there are just five states in the 
Union which do not yet have compulsory edu- 
cation laws, which have not yet come to the 
belief that education is a thing which society 
owes to the individual. These five states are 
Southern Democratic states. Demo- 
cratic solidarity is greatest where illiteracy is 
most common, where public education is least 
regarded.” 


It is easy for a Southerner to get mad when he 
reads something like this in a National paper, but 
that does no good. The really patriotic thing to 
do is to change the facts so that such things can 
no longer be said with truth. 





N ADMIRABLE statement of the case for com- 

pulsory education is given by the great Italian 
patriot, Joseph Mazzini, whose devotion to the 
cause of labor and human progress made him so 
loved by all his humble countrymen in Italy and 
so respected by all classes of people all over 
Europe. The passage to which we refer is found 
in Mazzini’s remarkable book, “The Duties of 
Man,” and reads as follows: 


“True liberty does not consist in the right to 
choose evil, but in the right to choose between 
the paths which lead to goed. The liberty in- 
voked by these false philosophers is an arbi- 
trary right given to the father to choose evil 
for the son. What? Ifa father threatened to 
mutilate or injure in any way the body of his 
child, society would interfere, invoked by pub- 
lic opinion; and shall the soul, the mind, of 
this being be of less account than the body? 
Shall not society protect it from the mutilation 
of its faculties, ignorance, and frcm‘the per- 
version of the moral sense, superstition ?” 

The first sentence is well worth committing to 
memory. And it is certainly a foolish civilization 
which prevents a father from mutilating his child’s 
body and yet permits that father to more than 
mutilate the child’s mind. 


A Three-Teacher School Within Reach of 
Every Child 








THREE-TEACHER school within reach of 


every child.” That was the slogan of our 
Educational Edition last year, and we 
should like for it to be the most emphatic idea in 
this edition. 
I 

We simply must not be content to have our 
country boys and girls get a poorer quality of 
education than town boys and girls get, and it is 
manifestly impossible to get a good quality of 
education in a one-teacher school. A bright boy 
or girl may do well in spite of such handicaps, but 
that is about the best that can be said. Even if 
the teacher were a genius, which we are afraid is 
not commonly the case, it would be impossible for 
him or her to give good results in a one-room, 
one-teacher school where all ages and all grades 
must be taught together. One man without help 
might as well try to run three plows. 

Il 

You know what happens when you plant three 
times as much acreage as it is humanly possible 
for you and your help to cultivate. Your crops 
get hopelessly in the grass, and the results shame 
you and not unlikely bankrupt you. Well, when 
one teacher tries to teach all grades and all ages, 
the work must be done just as poorly as that of 
the worst over-cropped farmer you have ever seen. 
The teacher must simply “go through the motion” 
of hearing classes as fast as she can, dismissing 
as the old 


each class with “a lick and a promise” 


country phrase has it, without taking time to 
arouse the interest of the indifferent, help the 
lagging and backward, or encourage the bright 
and ambitious. 

In the Old Testament we are told of the heathen 
god Moloch to whom children were sacrificed, but 
all the sacrifices made to Moloch in the days of an- 
cient Israel are as nothing in comparison with the 
sacrifice of child life we annually offer up to our 
modern Moloch—the inefficient one-teacher school. 

lil 

All educational leaders recognize that the three- 
teacher school is the minimum for efficiency. You 
may have as many more teachers as conditions 
justify, but this is the smallest number you can 
afford to have for effective work. 

A resident male principal, living at the school- 
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house as a reasonably permanent citizen of the 
community and interesting himself in everything 
making for neighborhood progress, with two as- 
sistant teachers, the principal teaching agriculture 
as one of his duties and one of the assistants 
teaching domestic science as one of her duties (as 
in the case of the Glynn County school described 
on the next page)—this is the least we should be 
satisfied with. And it is possible to have such 
schools nearly everywhere in the South, if not 
actually everywhere, without levying any more 
burdensome tax than parents in the North and 
West cheerfully pay in order to educate their boys 
and girls. 

Do you, then, love your boys and girls less than 
these Northern and Western parents do? Or if 
you have no boys and girls, do you love your state, 
your section, and your community less than people 
similarly situated in the North and West love 
theirs? 

iV 

One thing to be kept in mind is that you really 
need a large school district, because the school 
district lines must be recognized more and more 
as the rural community lines, with the school as 
a real community center; and unless the district 
is reasonably large (say two and one-half miles 
in each direction from the school center) you will 
not have people enough in it to give proper sup- 
port to the social and community life nor to the 
churches, farmers’ and women’s clubs, corn clubs, 
canning clubs, debating societies, musical organi- 
zations, athletic games, local fairs, etc., which 
should be grouped around the community center 

In many cases where one-teacher schools now 
exist, three-teacher schools may be substituted 
simply by enlarging the district in this way and 
without requiring even the farthest child to walk 
over two and one-half miles (which is almost ex- 
actly the distance the writer walked when a boy, 
and is hardly any too far for any healthy child to 
walk to get to a really good school). In other 
cases, consolidation with provision for transport- 
ing the children farthest off will give all the chil- 
dren the advantages of a three-teacher school. In 
other cases the district may be already large 
enough and only increased local tax required. 

Vv 

At any rate, whatever the methods necessary to 
accomplish the result, we should not rest until the 
South can proudly boast that its farm boys and 
girls have as good advantages as its town boys and 
girls. And in order to accomplish this result we 
must keep up an unending crusade for a three- 
teacher school withm reach of every child. 





Tell Us Your Experiences in Buying and 
Selling 





HAT experiences have you had in marketing 
farm products—either 
or in 


acting individually 
with neighbors—that 
might be of interest and profit to other farmers? 


coOperation 


It may be some experience in selling, grading, 
packing or shipping cotton, tobacco, corn, pea- 
nuts, wheat, oats, poultry, livestock, truck crops, 
vegetables, meat, butter, eggs or anything that 
comes off the farm. It may be your experience. 
It may be the experience of a farmers’ club or a 
marketing and selling association. Or since “mar- 
keting” embraces both buying and selling, it may 
be a plan whereby you have saved money in buy- 
ing supplies. 

Think over all these things and send us your 
What 
some good idea others 
should adopt. It may be some mistake others 


experiences on one subject or on several. 
you have to report may be 
should avoid. Whatever it is, write us about it 
“Marketing 
before July 10. 
of $7.50, and anyhow if your article is printed you 
will be paid for it. 


A Thought for the Week 


for our Special,” mailing your letter 


You may get our first cash prize 





HE human race is divided into two classes 
—those who go ahead and do something and 
those who sit still and say, “Why wasn’t 
it done the other way?”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Where Country Children Get as Good Schools as City Children 


be E MUST give the country boys and girls 
better schools—just as good schools as 
our city boys and girls have. That’s Fact 
No. 1. And it’s going to be cheaper to take the 


children to the schools than to take the schools 
to the children. That’s Fact No. 2.” 

So decided the officials of Glynn County, Geor- 
gia, sometime ago; and the writer was glad that 
another trip to that part of Georgia two wecks 
ago enabled him to be present at the first com- 
mencement of the school that is the outgrowth of 
the decision just mentioned. 

The “Community School” they call it simply at 
this time, and it is a highly interesting innovation 
in our Southern country. The plan is already 
working well in some Western states, but Glynn 
County seems to be breaking new ground for the 
South in this matter. 

* * OF 

Glynn County, be it remembered, is a coast 
county in the Georgia long-leaf pine belt, and it 1s 
probably the marshes along the coast that have 
given it its claim to fame, immortalized as they 
are in one of the noblest poems of the English 
language, Sidney Lanier’s “Marshes of Glynn.” Of 
course the marshes are right along the ceast, near 
Brunswick, the chief city, and the country back of 
them is as well drained as the average coast coun- 
ty, but the whole county is still thinly settled. Un- 
til recently the people depended very largely on 
the traditional “tar, pitch and turpentine” for a 
livelihood, but the pines are being fast destroyed. 
Considerable rice also used to be grown, but the 
competition of Texas and Louisiana is now prov- 
ing too strong for this industry. “We must do 
something to build up our rural sections,” the 
leaders of the county wisely decided; and they 
naturally resolved that the first thing to do was 
to improve the schools. 

Here and there over the county have been a 
few one-room schoolhouses in which one teacher, 
handling all the children of all ages and all grades, 
“went through the motion” of “hearing lessons” 
as far as it was possible to do so in such schools. 
So inefficient were these schools that some par- 
ents did not send their children at all, and those 
who did send did so in a half-hearted manner. 
“We must move away if we wish really to educate 
our children,” the more ambitious parents said. 

* * * 

Then it was that the county board of education 
came to the rescue. The situation and all possi- 
ble remedies were carefully studied by leaders 
and people, and as a result it was decided to spend 
$12,500 to erect a handsome central brick school- 
house with a home for the principal, make provis- 
ion for agricultural and domestic science courses, 
and hire a carryall to bring in the children from 
all remote sections of the district covered, some 
of the children coming ten miles. Sewerage by 
the water-works and septic tank method is pro- 
vided, and on the ten-acre total school tract pro- 
vision is made for a school farm, the horses used 
to haul the carryall being available for the needed 
farm work. 

The school opened last November with Prof. 
George W Kimsey and two young lady teachers 


By CLARENCE POE 
in charge. Prof. Kimsey visited the patrons, ex- 
plained the plan, and in consequence of the in- 
terest and pride aroused, every boy and girl under 
18 in the whole district has attended except five, 
and these five are taking higher courses in the 
Brunswick city schools. 

The first day there came from one family about a 
half-dozen children, none of whom had ever been 
to school before, and all of them (ranging in years 
from eight to fourteen), started in the first grade 
together—a creditable thing, by the way, to the 
older children, because so many of the larger 
children in such cases grow up illiterate rather 
than start at the bottom with younger boys and 
girls. And already the good work done in the 
school and the enthusiasm aroused have made 
farmers in other sections of the county ask, “Why 
can’t our children also have these advantages ?” 
Consequently two more one-teacher schools have 
just been merged with the community school, a 
motor truck for transporting the pupils has been 
secured .to supplement the work of the carryall, 
and when the “Community School” opens next fall, 
it will serve 75 per cent of the rural white children 
of Glynn County. 

Demonstration Agent Dunn has come to make 
his headquarters at the school, his job being both 
that of teaching agriculture to the boys and doing 
the usual work of a demonstration agent among 
the grown-up farmers of the county. For domes- 
tic science work the girls are divided into two 
groups, one group being taught each day. A shop 
is to be built this summer and shop-work also 
taught next session. The county health officer 
has made physical examinations of the children, 
and their health materially improved as a result 
of his suggestions and recommendations. We 
found an unusually healthy-looking body of 
youngsters. ; 

a Se a 

And what an inspiring sight it was to see all 
these boys and girls on their commencement day, 
see them and hear their ringing clear voices unit- 
ed in inspiring songs, and then look at the little 
one-room building outside (newly painted and 
now used only as a kitchen for domestic science 
classes) and think how different would be their 
lives if they had been left to grow up under the 
old one-room, one-teacher conditions! On ac- 
count of the difficulty of getting everything start- 
ed at once, agriculture and shop work for the 
boys could not be introduced this first session, but 
we can fancy already the interest the boys will 
feel in these lines because we were witnesses to 
the pride with which the girls saw their sewing 
exhibits admired or their cakes win prizes. And 
the fathers and mothers—they too, carried them- 
selves with a new dignity, realizing that they 
vere members of a community which was begin- 
ning to distinguish itself for worthy achievement. 
Such a pride of citizenship—such pride as made 
Paul boast, “I am a citizen of no mean city”—is a 
spur to ambition whose good influence here may 
spread further than anybody now thinks possible. 


And right here we come to the second big fact 
about the school. We have spoken so far only of 
its value to boys and girls. No less iniportant will 


be its influence on the grown men and women. 


For this school has indeed the community vision, 
the community spirit. In fact, its very name, the 
“Community School,” is proof of this. 


“Community 


There isa 
Association” connected with the 
school, consisting of all the people of the district 
and meeting once or twice a month—usually 
twice: once for a business meeting and once for 


lectures or general entertainment. And the peo- 


“At our last meeting there wasn’t 
standing room,” Prof. Kimsey told us. Leaders of 
progress in the state, as well as the county health 
officer, county demonstration agent, etc., have ap- 
peared on the programs, and community singing 
adds a spirit of inspiration and comradeship to 
the sessions. Moreover, a county organization of 
the several “Community Associations” in Glynn 
has been formed so as to unite their strength in 
behalf of movements needed for the greater ad- 
vancement of the whole county. 

Not only will‘the unifying, educative and stimu- 
lating influences of the school and the “Commun- 
ity Associations” help improve farming methods 
and health conditions in Glynn, and help enrich 
social life, but the hope is that through the 
community associations the people will agree to 
grow uniform truck crops (trucking is a leading 
industry) and market them together, utilizing the 
school motor truck for hauling the products to 
the Brunswick market. “We may start with 
eggs,” one man told us, “and by having them col-° 
lected daily in cartons and guaranteed fresh, we 
can get five cents more a dozen for them than 
now.” 


ple come out. 


County Superintendent N. H. Ballard, to whose 
interest and foresight the school owes so much of 
its success, is now laying plans for beautifying the 
school yards and grounds; and this is indeed a 
matter of more importance than many educational 
leaders realize. The boys and girls who have be- 
fore them all through their school days an illus- 
tration of the beauty and glory it is so easy to 
have all over our Southern country simply by wise 
planting of trees, shrubs, vines and flowers— 
these boys and girls will consciously or uncon- 
sciously resolve that their own present and future 
homes must not be without the same wealth of 
beauty. And for this purpose we were glad to see 
the pupils already utilizing in the school room 
their own native flowers—magnolia, cape jessa- 
mine, and all sorts of wild flowers, just as the city 
of Brunswick is famous especially for majestic 
live oaks made yet more venerable by their drap- 
ery of hanging moss, and for picturesque palmet- 
toes. In planting school grounds as well as streets 
and parks in the South, preference should always 
be given to Southern trees and shrubs—magnolia, 
live oak, long-leaf pine, crape myrtle, mimosa,etc., 
with the palmetto where it will it grow. In this 
way the South may become famous for its own 
distinctive and beautiful trees and blossoms such 
as people will find nowhere else in America in- 
stead of our being content to grow in an inferior 
manner trees common to all the rest of the world. 

* OK Ok 

May God hasten the day when in other counties 
in the South our rural leaders, the county educa- 
tional authorities, and ‘public-spirited townspeo- 
ple all will coGperate as Glynn’s citizens have done 
for the purpose of giving country boys and girls 
as good schools as city boys and girls have. That 
is what we must have all over the South, and we 
must be content with nothing 


less—absolutely 
nothing less, 























TEACHER’S HOME, GLYNN COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


VIEW OF THE MAIN SCHOOL BUILDING 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















AT THE TURN OF THE 
ROAD 


T THE turn of the road the grass is 
green, 
And the brook goes tinkling by, 
Washing the smooth worn stepping 
stones 
And glimpsing the summer sky. 
At the turn of the road the milkweed 
, blooms 
And the sweet red raspberries grow, 
Where the locust shrills through the 
drowsy noon, 
And the wood bird answers low. 
At the turn of the road, the sign-board 
; stands 


Where the dusty way divides; 
And its painted hand points the 
to homo 
Where the love of my heart abides, 


way 


At the turn of the road, I pause today, 
And I gaze with a glad surprise 

At the dear old spot that I love so well, 
And the tears rush to my eyes. 


For over the hill is home—my home! 
And welcome, and peace, and rest; 
And I hasten on to its shady door 
As the bird flies to its nest. 
—Selected, 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


They Learn to Wash the Dishes and 
Straighten the Kitchen 

HE large wagon, filled with girls 

and boys, rattled into the farm- 
yard with great prancing of the 
horses and cracking of whip. It stop- 
ped at the side door. John jumped 
down, grabbed a stick that lay con- 
eniently by, and began waving it to 
the rest of the Wide-Awake Club in 
the wagon. Suddenly they all sang :— 
“Hi-yi-ki-yi, one, two, three, 
Where can Uncle Bennie 
ginia be? 
two, three.” 


and Aunt Vir- 


One, 

“Here we are, here we are! Did you 
expect us?” came a laughing chorus 
from boys and girls tumbling out of 
the wagon. 

“Of course, I did. Didn’t you say 
you would come and clean my kitch- 
en today?” said Aunt Virginia. 

And the rest of the morning was 
one funny moving picture show that I 
wish some film manufacturer could 
have been there to see and make per- 
manent. 

Bessie and Alice scraped the dishes 
clean, one with a spatula, the other 
with a piece of soiled bread. They 
piled them neatly—the glasses. to- 
gether, the big plates, the little plates, 
the cups, the saucers, the knives, the 
forks, the spoons—each kind in a dis- 
tinct pile. “For,” said Bessie to Alice, 
“we used to time ourselves, and we 
found that we saved time by taking 
time to do this. There was a great 
dish pan three quarters full of very 
warm water. 

‘“Here’s the soap,” said Bessie to 
Alice, “to make the suds.” 

“T don’t want that yellow soap, ” re- 
plied Alice. “Ivory soap does not 
cost five cents a month more, and it 
does not make my hands red and 
rough.” 

“T have no Ivory soap, but I have 
some Fairy soap,” said Aunt Virginia. 

“That will do just as well.” 

“Be sure you use enough soap for 
suds,” called out Miss Margaret. “If 
it is not strong enough for suds the 
soap is wasted, as itis not strong 
enough to emulsify the fat.” 

The two girls sat up on high stools 
at the table. Alice washed first the 
glasses, using a long-handled brush, 
because the water was too hot to put 
her hands in, and partly that the 
brush might get into any creases or 
cracks. She dropped them into a big 
pan of clean hot water, from which 
Bessie rescued them witha small 
stick and turned them upside down 
to drain on the wire drainer set on a 
tray. After letting them stand a min- 
ute Bessie wiped them on a linen 
towel,—linen because it did not leave 
a lint on the glasses. Next came the 
silver, then in turn, cups, saucers, 


small plates, big plates, vegetable 
dishes and platters, the dishes being 
washed with dishmop instead of 
brush. 

“Are you wiping the dishes, Bes- 
sie?” called Miss Margaret. 

“T am wiping the glasses and the 
silver, but scalding the rest of them 
and turning them on edgeto dry 
themselves; is that right?” 

“It is,’ came back from across the 
kitchen. 

Meanwhile, John and Gracie were 
piling the contents of the shelves and 
cupboard on a great table. Edith was 
preparing a large pan of water with 
soap and a little ammonia in it; with 
this and a scrub brush that had long 
bristles in it, and they -were 
scrubbing every crack and corner as 
well as bread tins and cake boxes. 
While the cupboard was drying they 
rearranged the spices in jars of the 
same size, put rice, tapioca, etc., in 
large-sized jars, wiped. off the flavor- 
ing bottles. and relabelled them all 
with Dennison’s gummed labels, 
which John printed neatly. When 
the cupboard was dry they put paper 
on the shelves, turning it in rather 
than clipping it in odd shapes. 

“T wish | had brought some of that 
oilcloth we can get at the ten-cent 
store to use instead of paper,” re- 
marked Edith. 

They put the things back into the 
cupboard, each group -by itself, each 
label facing the front. The meal was 
put in the bins, but the sugar was 
placed in tins that coffee and stch 
things had evidently come in. 

“What are you doing, Martha?” 
asked Dan. 

“T am cleaning the sink. I poured 
down it a kettleful of boiling wa- 
ter, to which a quarter of a pound of 
washing soda had been added. At 
home we flush ours once a month 
with lye or crude potash.” 

“Doesn’t that hurt the metal?” 

“Oh, I used the funnel! Then I rub- 
bed all the enamel of the sink and the 
plumbing underneath with a cloth 
dampened with kerosene. That was to 
dislodge the grease. Then I wiped 
them clean and dry witha large 
cloth.” 

Meanwhile, Mary was busy scrub- 
bing all the accumulated dirt and 
grease off the stove. She emptied 
the grates and ash pan, removed ev- 
ery mysterious little door, and pulled 
out soot and ashes by a long wire 
with a chip on the end of it. The top 
of the oven was brushed off and the 
inside of every lid. She scrubbed off 
the stove polish that had accumulated 
on the range, after which she wiped it 
with a greasy paper. 

“Now, Aunt Virginia,” 
“you must never use stove 
again, but just wipe it off 
greasy cloth after each meal.” 

Aunt Virginia smiled broadly and 
generously. 

By this time Bessie and Alice had 
finished the dishes and were cleaning 
the lamps. They boiled the wicks in 
vinegar and water and the burners in 
soda and water. They strained the 
oil that was in the lamps, washed the 
bowls clean, wiped the chimneys with 
tissue paper until they shone. Then 
they filled them with kerosene and 
set them in a row. 

“Aren’t they handsome?” said Al- 
ice, clasping her hands before them. 
“T feel as though I ought to decorate 
2ach one with a red bow, it is so 
beautiful,” 

“No glaring lamps for me,” said 
Dan. “If they were mine I would dip 
every one of these chimneys in a so- 
lution of Epsom salts and water to 
dull them, or else I would have yellow 
tissue paper shades.” 

“That’s a good head you have,” said 
Uncle Ben from the doorway. 

The children brushed down the 
walls, wiped the woodwork with a 
(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 
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GUARD AGAINST TYPHOID 
This Terrible Disease Is Preventable 
—Take Every Precaution Against It 

Now 


S THE season for typhoid fever 
draws near—is at hand—we can- 
not begin too early to take meas- 

ures against this preventable disease 
which breaks up so many families 
each year. 

Typhoid fever is a preventable dis- 
ease. For every case of this disease, 
for every death from this disease, 
someone is responsible. He may be 
ignorant, but ignorance is a fault—a 
sin—a grievous sin when it costs life. 
It is one of the most widespread of 
infectious diseases, caused like many 
other diseases by a small germ which 
gets into the mouth from our fingers 
or on something we eat or drink, and 
which grows in the body, causing the 
disease. 


The starting point of this germ is 
invariably the intestine. It enters the 
body either by means of uncooked 
food, by cooked food which has been 
handled by hands contaminated with 
small bits of urine, saliva, or such 
filth, by putting the hands into the 
mouth after handling a patient or 
things that have touched his body 
without disinfecting them, by milk or 
water. 

Once in the bowel, it begins. to mul- 
tiply. As it grows it produces a poi- 
son which is taken up by the body 
and which causes the symptoms of 
typhoid fever. Living and growing 
in the bowel, many of the germs are 
discharged in the excrement. The 
germs that leave the body are as ac- 
tive, as virulent and as dangerous as 
those that give rise to the symptoms 
of the diséase in the human body 
from which they come. 
of typhoid fever is in direct propor- 
tion to the spread of human filth 
containing the germs of typhoid. 


Watch the Water You Drink 
— danger points are the privy 


and the well. Protect the well 
and the spring. See that no drainage 
from surface privies goes into the 
well or other sources of water. The 
mouth of the sanitary well is raised 
at least one foot above the surround- 
ing soil. This may be done by ele- 
vating the wall to that height and 
sodding the soil around it, or it may 
be done by putting in a core of con- 
crete around the top of the well. 
That part of the wall extending 
above the ground must be solid so 
that no water or filth can wash 
through it into the well. -The sur- 
face of the well must be covered with 
an absolutely water-proof flooring, 
which will extend beyond the edge of 
the well. Tongue and groove lumber, 
well set, answers this purpose, and 
will give ample protection, in that it 
will prevent any filth on the surface 
of the well from getting into the wa- 
ter. A pump fitting tightly into the 
well should be installed. Where a 
pump cannot be had, there should be 
a windlass with an automatic tipping 
device, so that neither the bucket nor 
the chain need come in contact with 
the human hands. An open well, 
when not in use, should be covered 
with a hinged top. 

A spring should never be used if lo- 
cated on a grade below a stable, a 
privy or a much traveled road. If 
possible, it should be located where 
there will be no surface drainage or 
washing from the hillside. In addi- 
tion, the spring should be carefully 
walled in and provided with an outlet 
pipe to carry off the surplus water. 
Care must be taken to keep the 
stream below the spring open, in or- 
der that water may not come back 
into the spring. 

The second great danger is the 
privy. If the farmer cannot afford 
to put in a sewage system, which 
would cost no more than one case of 
typhoid fever, he should make his 
surface closet as sanitary as possi- 
ble. 

Do not manure the garden with hu- 
man excrement. Typhoid germs are 


The spread: 
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found in human excrement long aften 
and before a patient has had typhoid, 
even years afterward, and been car- 
ried by flies or by the person’s negli- 
gence in washing the hands, to other 
people, causing them to have the dis- 
ease. 
Screen the House 


LIES carry the typhoid germs on 

their hairy legs. Therefore, if 
you cannot have a thoroughly sani- 
tary privy and well, you can at least 
screen your house and thus prevent 
the germs being carried in by flies. 
The manure pile is where most flies 
breed. The stable should be well 
screened and the pile kept us dry as 
possible. This will help to prevent 
their breeding. 

Place the typhoid fever patient in a 
weil ventilated room and as _ far 
away from the rest of the family as - 
possible. Be absolutely sure to dis- 
infect the excrement from the pa- 
tient and then bury it deep, or, bet- 
ter, burn it. Remove all fancy cur- 
tains, rugs or anything else from the 
patient’s room that are not essential 
to his comfort. Wash the hands with 
a disinfectant immediately after 
touching anything about the patient. 
Soiled bed and body clothing, includ- * 
ing handkerchiefs and cloths used 
for collection of discharges from 
nose and mouth, or those soiled by 
vomited matter, should be thorough- 
ly disinfected. This may be done by 
boiling for at least 30 minutes. All 
remnants of food left by the patient 
should be burned. No vessel from 
the sick room should be used by any- 
one until it has been boiled at least a 
half hour. 

To avoid typhoid fever yourself, 
first; wash the hands before eating - 
anything, and do not put them into. 
the- mouth. . Second, do not drink any - 
water that you do not. know comes 
from a good well, unless it has been 
boiled just before drinking. Third, 
do not drink milk, unless you know 
where it comes from, and know that 
it has been. carefully looked after in- 
a place where there is no typhoid. 
fever. Fourth, if you are in a strange 
place, do not eat anything unless it 
has recently been boiled or otherwise 
heated through and through. Last, 
keep away from anything flies have 
touched. 

Take the inoculation for typhoid, 
by which you can be made almost im- 
mune from the fever. Any doctor can 
give this treatment to you. 

Disinfecting Solutions—No. 1—One bichlo- 
ride of mercury tablet to a pint of water, or 
one teaspoon of the pure chemical to one gal- 
lon of water. Add enough ordinary washing 
bluing to color slightly so no one will drink 
it for water, as it is very poisonous. It will 
keep indefinitely. It is to be used for wash- 
ing hands and soaking infected clothing. 

No 2—One-third of a pound (about a tea- 
cupful) of chloride of lime to one gallon of 
water. Make up fresh each day. Use to 
disinfect stools and urine; one quart of the - 
solution to each stool, and volume for vol- 


ume .for urine. Allow to stand at least one - 
hour before emptying, 





Every Housekeeper Should Be a Firm 
Believer in ‘‘ Preparedness” 


HE housewife should have a sup- 

ply. of canned goods such as pork 
and beans, tomatoes, kraut, Camp- 
bell’s tomato soup, Quaker oats, etc., 
for quick preparation, should an un- 
expected guest arrive at meal time. 
It isn’t expensive if used only on 
short notice occasions, and saves 
time and much worry and embarass- 
ment. I want every housewife to try 
this and see if it does not prove a 
success. 

The best brands of these articles 
are the cheapest in the long run, for 
they give more satisfaction in every 
way. 





A small West Philadelphia boy may be 
an author some day. He has just finished 
his first essay. It is on the dog. 

“A dog is a animule with four legs, a 
tale, and pants but he never changes them. 
He wags his tale when he is glad and sits 
on it when he is sorry. A dog is a useful 
animule because he bites burglars but he is 
more trouble than he is worth when he 
tracks mud on the carpet. A bul! dog is the 
king of beests.”—The Harvester Worlm 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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| Ladies’ Dresses and Waists 








7825—Ladies’ Shirt-waist—With long or short sleeves. 
9837—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure, 


front and has a one-piece gathered 


7853—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 to 40 inches bust measure. 


ered yoke and long or short sleeves. 


7860--—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure 


may be used. 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 


Cut in sizes 34 to 42 bust. 


The dress closes at the 
skirt. 


The skirt has a gath- 


Long or short sleeves 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





GIVING THE LITTLE CHILD HER 
OWN POSSESSIONS 


Personal Possession Means Respon- 
sibility, and a Sense of Responsibil- 
ity May Well Be Cultivated 


IRST, let us recognize the fact 

that, however small the home, a 
little child should be treated as an in- 
dividual, an entity, and not as simply 
something to be laughed at, coddled 
and kept in as good a humor as pos- 
sible until the day in which she can 
make herself useful. 

There are homes in which there is 
pienty of room to spare, but the baby 
has no bed of her own but sleeps with 
parents or older children. If you can- 
not afford a bed, get a_ little ham- 
mock or large basket. I have even 
seen a long covered box made into a 
bed and usedasa seat in the day time. 
Of course, this does not mean a par- 
ticularly well aired bed. Give the baby 
her own mattress. If she be an un- 
usually thin baby, do not give her a 
feather bed but rather springs, and 
one of your old mattresses picked to 
pieces, washed, sunned and made into 
the proper size. I might even say 
give her her own supply of fresh air. 
By that I mean give her a window of 
her own, or a particular place on the 
porch and not over in the corner 
back of the beds of grown folks. 

As baby begins to walk let her feel 
that one chair or stool is her very 
own to walk by, to hold to, to sit 
upon anc to play with as she wills. 
If she wants to tear paper, and is go- 
ing through the paper-tearing period, 
realize that it will last but a few 
weeks. Put her in a pen, or in the 
middle of a rug, where it can be eas- 
ilv cleaned up, give her a nice, big, 
c.ac.ling piece of paper and let her 
terr to her heart’s delight. Do not 
s'.p “he tender, precious little hands 
that are trying so hard to learn what 
it all means, anyway. For the older 
child to tear paper and scatter it 
about is quite another story. 

A very little child can be taught to 
keep her few little picture books and 
other treasures in one place if a con- 
venient receptacle or shelf be provid- 
ed for her to use. I know of one 
father who made a door in the top of 
a large cracker box, covered the out- 
side with pretty paper, the inside 
with white cotton, stood it onend and 
provided it with clothes hooks. The 
little tot took great joy in hanging up 
her clothes every night, standing her 
shoes in the bottom, closing and 
latching the door after it. Thus were 
her ideas of system and order in- 
stlled. 

Should someone seek to play with 
the best beloved doll or the brightest 
marble and she should shriek in de- 
“spair at its loss, do not whip her and 
tell ‘her she is a bad, selfish girl, but 





give them back to her, and if you can- 

«not make her comprehend the joy of 
sharing her treasures, then let it go 
until such times as she wants some 
other child’s possessions, then ex- 
plain to her gently and kindly that if 
she does not share her toys, then she 
cannot expect others to do so. The 
explanation may need to be repeated 
a dozen times, but it is astonishing 
how quickly a little child compre- 
hends if we will but give the child a 
chance. In giving the tiny child ab- 
solute possession of her own property 
to do with as she wills, she should be 
taught care of breakables by not be- 
ing given a substitute immediately. 

Should baby be tempted to swallow 
everything within sight or sound, let 
her feel that though the article is 
hers it need not necessarily become a 
part of her anatomy. Take for in- 
stance buttons, with which children 
like so well to play. Take all you can 
of them away, but lay a few in con- 
venient places. Be sure that they 
have been dipped in quinine or bitter 
aloes. One after another tasted and 
found unpalatable will mean that she 
can play with the button bag for 
hours in the rainy days to come, even 
though she blubbers and rubs her 
mouth and your heart goes out with 
pity for her at the time. When she 
cence learns to put nothing in her 
mouth you can color for her the 
string of spools which you have ask- 
ed the milliner to save for you. 

When baby begins to go to the ta- 
ble give her her own little doilies. 
She will not use them three months 
before she will make an effort to keep 
them clean, because she will realize 
that they are her very own if you 
praise them and tell her how clean 
she keeps them. A neat little drawer 
about four or five inches deep under 
the seat of the high chair is a good 
place to keep the doilies and bibs. 


WHO IS AN EDUCATED PERSON? 


He Is One Who Has a Well-ordered 
Mind, Ready and Able to Absorb 
Facts and Give Them Their Rela- 


tive Importance 





**T AM just an ignorant old woman,” 

said a dear old lady with whom I 
was to spend the night. I looked at 
her. Her eye was clear and intelli- 
gent, her skin pink and showing the 
evidence of sane living, her whole ex- 
pression kindly, humorous, and her 
environment revealing the refine- 
ment that only limited means can 
make possible. I did not say any- 
thing, but I thought how little she 
knew the measure of her education 
and how much more learned she was 
than many a college graduate. 

Do not mistake me. I do not make 
little of college education. In fact, 
it is the only thing that will whip the 
average mind into anything like a 





semblance of order. There are unus- 
ual minds that have read and thought 
or perhaps worked with hard hands 
and pondered philosophically. These 


are educated people, for sooner or | 
later books reveal their richness to | 
these hungry minds. You and J, how- | 


ever, remember that we do not have 
these characteristics, and if you 
think you do it is doubtless conceit, 
because those who possess them do 
not know it. Let us, then, take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity we 
have. If we have reached middle 
life, let us read the good books of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and others. 
Read the stories of human life by 
O. Henry, and when you have finished 
these with a few good novels of the 
present day and have kept in touch 
with the contents of a few good mag- 
azines, then let your instincts arouse 
and take a little flyer into French 
and German li.terature. Perhaps “Let- 
ters From An Old Mill” or Schiller’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea” and like 
classics would interest you. 

When you tire of conventional lit- 
erature, read Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters to His Son. They will give you 
the feeling of a real holiday, as much 
as if you had gone to a circus. 





Does Every Boy and Girl Need a 
College Training ? 
HOULD every person have a col- 
lege training? If the can be suc- 

cessful without it, how much more 
successful he could be with it. Edu- 
cation does not consist so much in 
the actual facts learned in school as 
it does in the acquired application, 
the ability to concentrate, to system1- 
tize facts, to correla‘c them with oth- 
er facts and to oper to them a world 
of possibilities. It changes one’s 
whole outlook upen life. He may 
not be any more financially success- 
ful, though it is true that he has an 
inner happiness that ignorance does 
not seem to possess. 

Moreover, a college education is 
easily obtained today, by practically 
anyone who has enough sporting 
blood in him or her to borr w the 
money and pay it back, if func: are 
not readily available. 

Education produces a tolerance. a 
respect for the other person’s opin- 
ion, a willingness to go half way, o 
kindly intelligence in all things. It 
usually makes a man above small 
bickerings and vicious gossip. His 
view is larger, his range wider. Let 
me illustrate: 

The next time you go to a farmer’s 
institute meeting observe the manner 
of speaking of the college-bred per- 
son and the one who has not a col- 
lege training. The one who is col- 
lege-trained takes a definite subject, 
however small it may be. He intro- 
duces your mind to the subject, ex- 
plains it, tells you clearly and defin- 
itely what there is to be told con- 
cerning it, and then takes his seat. 
The one who has not a college train- 
ing arises to give you lavish compli- 
ments, tells the audience that they 
are the grandest people on earth, 
that he is a fine farmer, and can tell 
you all about any subject there is to 
be known on the earth, below or 
above it, that he is not a “book farm- 
er.” but a practical one, though he is 
really the most impractical on 
earth, his farm doubtlegs having been 
left him by his wife’s father, and then 
proceeds to roam over the face of 
the earth, getting louder and more 
eloquent all the time, and finally sits 
down amid an applause of glory. It 
sounds very good and you clap him 
loudly, but when you get home you 
remember what the quiet, systematic 
man said about how to get rid of the 
worms on the cabbage. That fact 
will stick with you as long as you 
live, but somehow you do not seem 
to remember what the loud and elo- 
quent man told you. 

Now remember that there are ex- 
ceptions to this, because there are 
exceptional people, but for you and 
for me and for your children and my 
children, who are of ordinary intel- 
lect, the college education is well 
worth while. 
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Repair the Interior 
of Your Home With 


PARAGON 
WALL BOARD 


We carry it in five fin- 
ishes, Gray, Tan, Golden 
Oak, Mission Oak and Cir- 
cassian Walnut. 


Write us for samples 
and prices 


The 
Whitaker Paper Co. 


-+ CINCINNATI, 0. 
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bicycle and know you have the bes 
machine you can preve 
‘OD FREE 


showing our 
Tires, sun 
. wonde new offers and terms. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle, tires or sundries, anti} 
you write and learn what we will do foryou 4 
postal card brings everything — te it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DFT. wis:CHICAGOD 
Kill All Flies! "sy.Sere~ 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts and killeals 
r nt, and c! 








flies. Neat, clean, o 
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teed effective. Ask for 


Daisy Fly Killer 
Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
=— 3 - Dy express, prepaid, $1.00, 
HAROLD SOMERS, $60 DeKalb Ave, Brooklyn, MY. 
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Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricty, —— or 





™, der only, “delivery prepaid in the 
i continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
> MOTOR, 574 W. Monroe St. Chicago. 











SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We are going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
andfixtures. Write for particulars. 
STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 “ushia, Ala. 








WHY IT Pa YS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay? 


a clean, well-edited, high- 
Because 2 "<: farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so. 2 market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 











A Tool You Need 


FOR GRIPPING NUTS & FITTINGS 








You need it and can earn it easier 
than going to town after one. Ask 


} just one neighbor for their subscrip- 


tion. New or renewal, Send it to us 
and the mail carrier will bring you 
one of these ‘Jack-of-All-Trades” 
pliers. 

Your own subscription or that of 
any member of your household does 
not count. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
Missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to ‘‘duty.” 
Nancy and Mrs. Snow learn to play ‘‘the 
game,.’’ Miss Polly allows Pollyanna to adopt 
a stray dog and kitten and gives her a lovely 
room—all very much against her will. Pol- 
lyenna is now trying to find among her 
friends a real home for Jimmie Bean, a boy 
from a nearby orphanage, Miss Polly having 
refused to take him in. 











CHAPTER XIV—(Continued) 


ISS Polly began to shake her head 

again. Then, suddenly, she stop- 
ped, and asked in a curiously quiet 
voice: 

“Does he know who you—are, Pol- 
lyanna?” 

The little girl sighed. 

“T reckon not. I told him my name, 
once, but he never calls me it—never.” 
“Does he know where you—live?” 
“Oh, no. I never told him that.” 

“Then he doesn’t know you’re my— 
niece ?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Miss Polly was looking at Pollyanna 
with eyes that did not seem to see 
her at all. The little girl, shifting 
impatiently from one small foot to 
the other, sighed audibly. Then Miss 
Polly roused herself with a start. 

“Very well, Pollyanna,” she said at 
last, still in that queer voice, so un- 
like her own; “you may—you may 
take the jelly to Mr. Pendleton as 
your own gift. But understand, I do 
not send it. Be very sure that he 
does not think I do!” 

“Yes’m—no’m—thank you, Aunt 
Polly,” exulted Pollyanna, as she flew 
through the door. 





CHAPTER XV 
Dr. Chilton 


HE great gray pile of masonry 

looked very different to Polly- 
anna when she made her second visit 
to the house of Mr. John Pendleton. 
Windows were open, an elderly wo- 
man was hanging out clothes in the 
back yard, and the doctor’s gig stood 
under the porte-cochere. 

As before, Pollyanna went to the 
side door. This time she rang the 
bell—her fingers were not stiff to- 
day from a tight clutch on a bunch of 
keys. 

A familiar-looking small dog 
bounded up the steps to greet her, 
but there was a slight delay before 
the woman who had been hanging 
out the clothes opened the door. 

“Tf you please, I’ve brought some 

calf’s-foot jelly for Mr. Pendleton,” 
smiled Pollyanna. 
; “Thank you,” said the woman, 
reaching for the bowl in the little 
girl’s hand. “Who shall I say sent it? 
And it’s calf’s-foot jelly?” 

The doctor, coming into the hall at 
that moment heard the woman’s 
words and saw the disappointed look 


on Pollyanna’s 
quickly forward. 
“Ah! Some calf’s-foot jelly?” he 
asked genially. “That will be fine! 
Maybe you'd like to see our patient, 
eh?” 
“Oh, yes, sir,” 


face. He stepped 


” 


beamed Pollyanna; 
and the woman, in obedience to a nod 
from the doctor, led the way down 
the hall at once, though plainly with 
vast surprise on her face. 

3ehind the doctor, a young man (a 
trained nurse from the nearest city) 
gave a disturbed exclamation. 

‘But doctor, didn’t Mr. Pendleton 
give orders not to admit—any one?” 

“Oh, yes,” nodded the doctor, im- 
perturbably. “But I’m giving orders 
now. I'll take the risk.” Then he 
added whimsically: “You don’t know 
of course; but that little girl is bet- 
ter than a six-quart bottle of tonic 
any day. If anything or anybody can 
take the grouch out of Pendleton this 
afternoon, she can. That’s why I 
sent her in.” 

“Who is she?” 

For one brief moment the doctor 
hesitated. 

“She’s the niece of one of our best 
known residents. 1 1 
anna Whittier. I—I don’t happen to 
enjoy a very extensive personal ac- 
quaintance with the little lady as 
yet; but lots of my patients do—I’m 
thankful to say!” 

The nurse smiled. 

“Indeed! And what are the special 
ingredients of this wonder-workine— 
tonic of hers?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“I don’t know. As near as I can 
find out it is an overwhelming, un- 
quenchable gladness for everything 
that has happened or is going to hap- 
pen. At any rate, her quaint speeches 
are constantly being repeated to me, 
and, as near as I can make out, ‘just 
being glad’ is the tenor of most of 


Her name is Polly- 


them. All is,” he added, with another 
whimsical smile, as he stepped out 
on the porch, “I wish I could pre- 


scribe her—and buy her—as I would 
a box of pills;—though if there gets 
to be many of her in the world, you 
and I might as well go to ribbon-sell- 
ing and ditch-digging for all the 
money we'd get out of nursing and 
doctoring,” he laughed, picking up 
the reins and stepping into the gig. 

Pollyanna, meanwhile, in accord- 
ance with the doctor’s orders, was 
being escorted to John Pendleton’s 
rooms, 

Her way led through the great 
library at the end of the hall, and, 
rapid as was her progress through it, 
Pollyanna saw at once that great 
changes had taken place. The book- 
lined walls and the crimson curtains 
were the same; but there was no lit- 
ter on the floor, no untidiness on the 
desk, and not so much as a grain of 
dust in sight. The 
hung in its proper place, and the 
brass andir&&s had been polished. 
One of the mysterious doors was 
open, and it was toward this that the 
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maid led the way. A moment later 
Pollyanna found herself in a sumptu- 
ously furnished bedroom while the 
maid was saying in a_ frightened 
voice: 

“If you please, sir, here—here’s a 
little girl with some jelly. The doc- 
tor said I was to bring—to bring her 
in. 

The next moment Pollyanna found 
herself alone with a_ cross-looking 
man lying flat on his back in bed. 

“See here, didn’t I say—” began an 
angry voice. “Oh, it’s you!” it broke 
off not very graciously, as Pollyanna 
advanced toward the bed. 

“Yes, sir,” smiled Pollyanna. “Oh, 
l’m so glad they let me in! You see, 
at first the lady ’most took my jelly, 
and I was so afraid I wasn’t going to 
see you at all. Then the doctor came, 
and he said I might. Wasn’t he love- 
ly to let me see you?” 

In spite of himself the man’s lips 
twitched into a smile; but all he said 
was “Humph!” 

“And I’ve brought you some jelly,” 
resumed Pollyanna; “—calf’s-foot. I 
hope you like it?” There was a ris- 
ing inflection in her voice. 

“Never ate it.” The fleeting smile 
had gone, and the scowl had come 
back to the man’s face. 

For a brief instant Pollyanna’s 
countenance showed disappointment; 
but it cleared as she set the bowl 
of jelly down. 

“Didn’t you? 
then you can’t 


Well, if you didn’t, 
know you don’t like 


it, anyhow, can you? So I reckon 
I’m glad you haven’t, after all. Now, 
if you knew—” 

“Yes, yes; well there’: 1e thing I 
know all right, and that is that [’m 
flat on my back right this min- 
ite, and that [’m liable stay here— 





till d v 

“Oh, no! It couldn’t be till dooms- 
day, you know, when the angel Ga- 
briel blows his trumpet, unless it 
should come quicker than we think 
it will—oh, of course, I know the 
Bible says. it may come quicker than 
we think, but I don’t think it will— 
that is, of course, I believe the Bible; 
but I mean I don’t think it will come 
as much quicker as it would if it 
should come now, and—” 


John Pendleton laughed suddenly 
—and aloud. The nurse, coming in 
at that moment, Heard the laugh, and 
beat a hurried—but a very silent— 
retreat. He had the air of a fright- 
ened cook who, seeing the danger of 
a breath of cold air striking a half- 
done cake, hastily shuts the oven 
door. 

Aren’t you getting a little mixed?” 
asked John Pendleton of Pollyanna. 

The little girl laughed. 

“Maybe. But what I mean is, that 
legs don’t last—broken ones, you 
know—like lifelong invalids, same as 
Mrs. Snow has got. So yours won't 
last till doomsday at all. I should 
think you could be glad of that.” 


oomsday, 


“Oh, I am,” retorted the man 
grimly. 
“And you didn’t break but one. 


You can be glad ’twasn’t two.” Polly- 
anna was warming to her task. 

“Of course! So fortunate,” sniffed 
the man, with uplifted eyebrows; 
“looking at it from that standpoint, I 
might be glad J wasn’t a 
centipede and didn’t break 50!” 

“Oh, that’s the best yet,” she crow- 
ed. “I know what a 


suppose I 


centipede iss 


they’ve got lots of legs. And you can 
be elad—” 

Oh, of course,” interrupted the 
man, sharply, all the old bitterness 
mit back to hi oice;: “I can be 
lad, too, for all the rest, | suppose— 
he nurse, and the doctor, and that 
confounded woman in the kitchen!” 

Why, yes, sir—only think how bad 
‘twould be if you didn’t have ’em!’ 
“Well, I — eh?” he demanded 
sharply. 

“Why, I say, only think how bad it 

1d 


would be if you didn’t have ’em—and 
you lying here like this!” 

“As if that wasn’t the very thing 
that was at the bottom of the whole 
matter,” retorted the man testily, 
“because I am lying here like this? 
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And yet you expect me to say I’m 
glad because of a fool woman who 
disarranges the whole house and 
calls it ‘regulating,’ and a man who 
aids and abets her in it, and calls it 
‘nursing, to say nothing of the doc- 
tor who eggs ’em both on—and the 
whole bunch of them, meanwhile, ex- 
pecting me to pay them for it, and 
pay them well, too!” 

Pollyanna frowned sympathetically. 

“Yes, 1 know. That part is too bad 
—about the money—when_ you've 
been saving it, too, all this time.” 

“When—eh ?” 

“Saving it—buying beans and fish- 
balls, you know. Say, do you like 
beans?—or do you like turkey bet- 
ter, only on account of the sixty 
cents ?” 

“Look a-here, child, what are you 
talking about?” 

Pollyanna smiled radiantly. 

“About your money you know— 
denying yourself and saving it for 
the heathen. You see, ! found out 
about it. Why, Mr. Pendleton, that’s 
one of the ways I knew you weren’t 
cross inside. Nancy told me.” 

The man’s jaw dropped. 

“Nancy told you I was saving mon- 
ey for the— Well, may I inquire who 
Nancy is?” 

“Our Nancy. 





She works for Aunt 


Polly.” 
“Aunt Polly! Well, who is Aunt 
Polly?” 
“She’s Miss Polly Harrington. I 


live with her.” 
The man made a sudden movement. 


“Miss — Polly — Harrington!” he 
breathed. “You live with—her!” 
“Yes: I’m her niece. She’s taken 


me to bring up—on account of my 
nother, you Polly- 
anna, in a low voice. “She was her 
sister. And after father—went to be 
with her and the rest of us in Heav- 
en, there wasn’t any one left for me 
down here but the Ladies’ Aid; so 
she took me.” 

The man did not answer. His face, 
as he lay back on the pillow now, was 
very white—so white that Pollyanna 
was frightened. She rose uncertainly 
to her feet. 

“IT reckon maybe Id 
now,” she proposed. 
like—the jelly.” 

The man turned his head suddenly, 
and opened his eyes. There was a 
curious longing in their dark depths 
which even Pollyanna saw, and at 
which she marvelled. 

“And so you are—Miss Polly Har- 
rington’s niece,” he said gently. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Still the man’s dark eyes lingered 
on her face, until Pollyanna, feeling 
vaguely restless, murmured: 

“TI suppose you know—her.” 

John Pendleton’s lips curved in an 
odd smile. 

“Oh, yes; I know her.” He hesi- 
tated, then went on, still with that 
curious smile. “But—you don’t mean 
—you can’t mean that it was Miss 
Polly Harrington who sent that jelly 
—to me?” he asked slowly. 

Pollyanna looked distressed. 

“N-no, sir; she didn’t. She said I 
must be very sure not to let you 
think she did send it. But I—’ 

“T thought as much,” vouchsafed the 
man, shortly, turning away his head. 
And Pollyanna, still more distressed, 
tiptoed from the room. 

Under the porte-cochere she found 


ow.” faltered 
know, iaiterea 


better go 
“I—TI hope you'll 


the doctor waiting in his gig. The 
nurse stood on the steps. 

“Well, Miss Pollyanna, may I have 
the pleasure of seeing you home?” 
asked the doctor smilingly. “T start- 
ed to drive on a few minutes ago; 


then it occurred to me that 
for you. 
“Thank you, sir. V’m glad you did. 
I just love to Polly- 





J ride,” beamed 
anna, as he reached out his hand to 
help her in. 

“Do you?” smiled the doctor, nod- 
ding his head in farewell to the young 
man on the steps. “Well, as near as 
[ can judge, there are a good many 
things you ‘love’ to do—eh?” he add- 
ed, as they drove briskly away. 


(Continued next week) 
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TAKING CARE OF OUR EDUCA- 
TIGNAL PLANTS 
The School Is a Character Factory 


That Deserves the Best of Our 
Thought and Effort 


[ CONNECTION with the annual 





Education Special of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, I desire to discuss a 
few matters which I consider perti- 
nent to the subject at this time. These 
pertain to taking care of our educa- 
tional plants or “character factories.” 
There are many thousand dollars tied 
up in these plants or “factories,” and 
their permanent value depends upon 
the thought and attention that we 
give to them. 
Location of Buildings 
N SELECTING a school site, the 
best and most inviting spot in the 
town or community should be select- 
ed. Too many school buildings have 
been erected on sites unsuitable be- 
cause of political influence, and to the 
casual observer the misfit is evident. 
The fact that a leading landowner 
wants to sell a site and add to the 
value of his property or to bring the 
school right to his door is not con- 
clusive proof that it is the best loca- 
tion for the school building. I have 
seen many unsightly places selected 
for school purposes simply because a 
few wealthy citizens dominated the 


the living forests of the Catskills.” 

School environment has a _ great 
deal to do with the good taste and 
discipline of our school boys and girls. 
Select for them the prettiest place in 
the community for the school build- 
ing, and they will never have occasion 
to criticise your taste or judgment as 
it relates to the public welfare. We 
want pretty places for our private 
homes, and we should be equally in- 
terested in suitable sites for school 
buildings. 

The writer is of the opinion that 
school grounds ought to be among 
the prettiest places in our communi- 
ties. They ought, at least, to be sug- 
gestive of well-kept grounds, cleanli- 
ness, and order. 


Look to the Water Supply and Sani- 
tary Conditions 


LL school grounds ought to be pro- 

vided with an abundant supply of 
pure drinking water. It is unfair and 
unsatisfactory to use a well or spring 
belonging to some private family. 
There are too many such cases, and 
the practice ought to be stopped. 

A good well of water ought to be 
provided on the school grounds, and 
the same kept clean and in repair. It 
ought to be located at a place on the 
grounds where the surface water 
drains from the well instead of drain- 
ing or running into the well. An an- 





ditions shall obtain: 


be allowed.) Avoid overheating. 


grees Fahrenheit. 


fountain. 


and toilets. 


privies. 





TEN SANITARY COMMANDMENTS FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


i. every school which may be considered passably sanitary the following con- 


1. Heating by at least a properly jacketed stove. 
Temperature should never go above 68 de- 
There should be a thermometer in every schoolroom. 
Ventilation by open windows when weather permits and by opening of win- 
dows at frequent intervals even in winter. 
2. Lighting from left side of room (or from left and rear) through window 
space at least one fifth of floor space in area. 
3. Cleanliness of school as good as in the home of a careful housekeeper. 
* 4. Furniture sanitary in kind, and easily and frequently cleaned. Seats 
and desks adjustable and hygenic in type. 
5. Drinking water from a pure source provided by a sanitary drinking 


6. Facilities for washing hands, and individual towels. 

7. Toilets and privies sanitary in type and in care (with no cesspools unless 
water tight) and no neglected privy boxes or vaults. 

8. Flies and mosquitoes excluded by thorough screening of schoolhouse 


9. Obscene and defacing marks absolutely absent from schoolhouse and 


10. Playground of adequate size for every rural school.— Minimum Health 
Requirements for Rural Schools, Bureau of Education. 


(No unjacketed stove to 








school board, and dictated the loca- 
tion of the school. There is no rea- 
son why a large landowner or some 
justice of the peace should dictate the 
location of a school building when the 
location is not for the best interest of 
all the patrons of the school. 

The locating of a school building is 
a big responsibility, and the ones who 
have it in charge should locate it with 
a view to serving the largest number 
of people, regardless of wealth or 
politics. 

Give Thought to Laying Out the 
School Grounds 


Fpgetae thought should be given 
to the grounds. Here we are to 
erect our school building, and also 
provide for the playground. The en- 
vironment under which our young 
people have to study and play will 
mean much to their mental and spir- 
itual lives. Along this line I quote the 
following extract, taken from Pro- 
fessor Brigham’s book, “Geographic 
Influences in American History.” He 
says: 

“We do not yet know how much 
physical environment molds the men- 
tal and spiritual life. We cannot trace 
geographical influences in a complete 
way, but we gather hints of their 
power. Unless one is plying the Hud- 
son for trade, Irving is the best guide 
to the river. His tales of humble do- 
mestic scenes in the ‘Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,’ are pictures, and the woods 
in which Rip Van Winkle slept are 


alysis of the water ought to be made 


before permitting its use by the 
school. In this way typhoid fever 


and other diseases may be avoided. 

The day of the common drinking 
cup is about past. However, there are 
some places which persist in the prac- 
tice. One dipper or cup to serve the 
entire student body is the reason why 
so many colds and other diseases are 
so easily transmitted among school 
children. Individual drinking cups 
ought to be insisted upon in all of our 
school work. 

Plenty of lime should be provided 
for closets on school grounds. It is to 
be hoped that no school board or 
those in charge will permit closets to 
be built on grounds about the well, 
and when it rains the surface water 
about the closets draining into the 
well. 

The school building, if of frame 
structure, ought to be treated to paint 
once in awhile. The walls and win- 
dows should be kept clean. In some 
school buildings which have come to 
the writer’s notice it is with difficulty 
that you see through some windows 
on account of dirt and dust. There 
ought to be a clean-up week occasion- 
ally. 

A Plant That Stands for Something 


SCHOOL building ought to stand 
for something more than the 
brick and mortar and wood which go 
into its construction. It may express 
the material wealth or prosperity of 


the community, but unless there is 
going on within its confines the right 
kind of instruction its mission is a 
failure. Its helpfulness and influence 
ought to reach beyond its own walls. 
When our youth get before them the 
true meaning of education, the influ- 
ence of the school will be 
ing, 

This educational plant or “charac- 
ter factory” about which I have been 
writing ought to pay good dividends. 
The community ought to take an in- 
ventory of its investment along this 


line occasionally, and see to it that, 


it is not on a losing basis. This plant 


or “factory” ought to send out annu- | 
ally in the way of “finished product” | 


young men and young women who 
have a correct measure of themselves, 
and the right ideals of good citizen- 
ship. To accomplish this end, a com- 
munity spirit and a competent corps 
of teachers must be combined. One 
without the other is a failure. 


JAMES D. BURTON. 


Harriman, Tenn. 





WHAT NEIGHBORHOOD COOP- 
ERATION CAN DO 


Some Fine Work, But Something Ev- 
ery Southern Community Can Ac- 
complish—How About Yours? 


| Ble December, 1915, our public 
school building consisted of one 
large, dingy room and one small room 
added with no prospects of improve- 
ment. Just one week before the Christ- 
mas vacation, from some unknown 
cause, the entire structure was burn- 
ed. A meeting of the patrons was 
called at a nearby house on the fol- 
lowing night. There was a full at- 
tendance of men _ planning better 
things for their children’s welfare. 

At the end of that meeting a two- 
story building according to state 
plans had been decided upon, and 
more than $500 in cash, lumber and 
work subscribed by the patrons; 
which, being backed up by as much 
from the county, has given us a $1,200 
building, with funds on hand for 
painting, 

On the first of February, when the 
building was finished and the ac- 
counts were balanced, it was found 
that not only had all subscriptions 
been met, but that more than $100 of 
free labor had been given. 

When school again opened in Feb- 
ruary, not two months after the fire, 
we had a building 28x56 feet, two 
classrooms with two cloak rooms and 
a vestibule on the first floor, and a 
hall with a room or library on the 
second. We have patent desks, black- 
boards, a rural library and heaters 
and a bell for the school rooms, and 
in the hall above a good heater, and 
comfortable rustic benches, all given 
through the codperation of those di- 
rectly interested. 

The hall is now being used for 
Farmers’ Union meetings, United 
Farm Women’s Club, missionary, so- 
cial or any other gatherings which 
look toward neighborhood improve- 
ment. 

So we no longer speak of it as a 
schoolhouse, but as a rural commun- 
ity service building, the first in 
Rowan County. As a rural school 
building, our ‘county superintendent 
says that it is the best in the county, 
and equal to any which he has seen in 
the state. 

Heretofore the school has employed 
only two teachers, and so all above 
the seventh grade found it necessary 
to seek further educational opportun- 
ities elsewhere. Next year, we are 
planning to put a high school teacher 
in the hall, keeping our own boys and 
girls at home for at least two more 
years and giving the advanced stu- 
dents from neighboring districts a 
chance to consolidate with us. 


MISS LUCY BARRIER. 
Salisbury, N. C. 








NO LEISURE FOR HERS 


Martha—So 
haste, 


Lucindy an’ Jim married in 
Am dey repenting at leisure? 


Samantha—Jim is, Lucy’s takin’ in wash- 
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(19) 815 
Plant Wood’s 
|Seed Potatoes 


| In June and July 
For Fall Crop. 


Potatoes planted now 
mature in the cool weather 
cf the Fall when they can be 
harvested to best advantage 
for use or sale during the 
winter. 


Wood’s Seed Potatoes are 
choice selected seed, put 
in cold storage early in the 
season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. 

Write for “‘Wood’s Crop 
Special,’’ giving prices and infor- 
mation about Potatoes for late 


planting. Cow Peas, Soja Beans, 
Niillet, Crimson Clover, etc. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


























Your building will look well. 
The paint will wear well. 
The paint cost will be lowest, since 
you will have 
FEWER GALLONS to buy. 
What stronger arguments do you need? 
Ask your dealer or write 
The H. B. DAVIS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


or information. 





75% Heart 
Yellow Pine 


Lasts longer, more durable. 
Builtin heart of southern 
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It Ba dering now. Add. Silo 
Knoxville Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
210 Randolph St. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Get our offer on Whirl-wind 
Silo Fillers 





Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, ¢ 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 

; Send for our Catalogue—free 
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YOU CAN HAVE; 


The comfort and pleasure of coo!'n, 

breezes even if you don’t have electricity 
- fy in your home. Runs on alcohol. No wires 
Laie Te 


or springs to get out of order. Costs less 


=p 


LS 


than half a cent an hour to operate. Port- 
able. Perfect construction---thoroughly 
eeree, bs alas Jp 
nitely. ice deliver: Ss. 
plete Information on request. $16.50 


J.E. Harrison, State Agt. Branchville, Va. J 


Make money and 
gave money by 
canning surplus 
—, vegetables, fruit and berries. Our 
™ PERFECTION is simplest, most 
practical canner made. Small size 
sets on stove; other sizes have fire- 


box to burn wood, corn cobs and 
@ trash. Catalog free. Prices $2.60 up. 














375 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 


PORCH FURNITURE 


Rockers, Swings. Benches, Congol- 
eum Rugs, etc. Ouf “Joy Rider’’ Ma- 
ple Rocker with wide armsand woven 
rattan seat and back can’t be beat at 
$2.89. Write for our complete catalog. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
375 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 
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NEW PEDEECTION 


“TT SAVE TIME in my 
COOKINGY!’’ 


Wi ion TOUCH of a lighted match 
gives full heat om” the instant and 
the flame ‘stays put’ when it’s regulat- 


ed. It turns on and off like a gas 
stovel!’’ 


The Mew Perfection Oil Cook Stove, the 
stove with the long blue chimney, is 
built to save time. 














The long blue chimney gives a perfect 
draft, and assures a clean, even heat 
and a lasting satisfaction. 


New Perfection Oi] Cook Stoves are 
made in many styles and sizes. They 
are sold by most good dealers who will 
gladly show them. 


Look for The Long Blue Chimney 





Use Aladdin Security Oil to obtain the 
best results in Oil Stoves, Heaters 
and Lamps 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


BALTIMORE 
MD. 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 














BLUE CHIMNEY’ - 


4 % : wth 3 - -- 


“IT'S THE LONG 
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HAVE A GOOD SCHOOL AT HOME 
Consolidate Districts and Spend at 
Home the Money You Would Oth- 
erwise Spend to Send Boys and 
Girls “Off to School” 
be E ARE applying the principle 
of coéperation in making our 
public school serve us better,’ said 
the leader of a Local Union in Nash 
County. It came 
about in this way: 
Several students 
in the district had 
had gone as far as 





the home dis- 
trict school could 
carry them and 


they were contem- 
plating “going off 
to school.” Then 
the thoughful par- 
ents began to figure a little. It didn’t 
require much figuring to reach the 
conclusion that they could take the 
money which would be required to 
pay board and tuition for their boys 
and girls who were ready to “go off 
to school” and hire another teacher 
for their school at home and also em- 
ploy a college-trained principal for 
the home school. And this is what 
they proceeded to do. So instead of 
seeing their boys and girls “go off to 
school” they have arranged for them 
to stay at home under parental care 
and influence. There is no unneces- 
sary breaking up of family ties during 





MR. GREEN 


the formative period of youthful 
character building. 
But that isn’t all there is to this 


story. Instead of sending their mon- 
ey away to build up a school in some 
other locality, the patrons of this ru- 
ral school in Nash County have wise- 
ly decided to build at home, and the 
only investment they made was the 
money which they would have had to 
pay out at some other school in ex- 


penses for their children who were 
about to “go off to school.” Not only 
does this open the door of oppor- 


tunities wider for the students who 
were about to leave, but it affords a 
| better opportunity for every other 
| boy or girl in the district, and many 
of them who will never be able to 
go off to another school will have 
the advantage of a better education 
at home, and along with it will come 
the development of a more intelli- 
gent and progressive rural commun- 
ity. 


* * 


It is a sad spectacle to sce students 
leaving their home district to find a 
place to complete the common school 
course, and it sadder still to see 
progressive and ambitious parents 
moving out of a rural community to a 
town school to educate their children 
because they have failed to arouse 
enough community spirit to establish 
a school in the home district. When 
men of this kind leave and Negro ten- 
lants move in, it means inevitable 
community decay. 

a ae 


is 


As I have said a thousand times in 
lectures to rural community gather- 
ings in every section of North Caro- 
lina, the best the 
cheapest place and the 
only practical way to educate the 
masses is at home and in the home 
school district. It is the only place 


educate, 
educate, 
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piace to 
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Juicy and ‘“‘sweeter than chicken.”” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 








to democratise education and prevent 
an aristocracy of knowledge. You can 
| bring the school to the child much 
cheaper than you can carry the child 
to the school. If you have children 
who are about ready to “go off to 
school,” why not see other parents in 
the district who also have children 
that have reached the limit in your 
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home school and then put your mon- 
ey together and raise the standard of 

your school at home, and thereby add 
Ito your own community assets in~ 





stead of investing your money to 
yuild up the assets of some other 
community? eda, Ste 


WORK FOR THE EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEES OF LOCAL UNIONS 


—" 


Every Local Should Have Such a 


Committee 
i ET the “educational committee” of 
each Local Union endeavor to 


have a meeting of the teachers and 
the patrons as soon after the school 
opens as possible. These meetings al- 
ways engender a kindlier feeling be- 
tween teachers and parents, and will 
enable each one to look upon the fail- 
ings and shortcomings of the other 
with a greater degree of charity and 
of forgiveness. 

Has the school established a library 
or has it been supplemented? If not 
then here is a field for your activities. 

Is the school building painted or 
has it a bell? If not, then here is still 
another field in which you may labor. 

Has the building been equipped 
with patent desks, with teachers’ 
desks, with blackboards, with globes, 
maps, charts, etc? If not, then here is 
more work for you to attempt. 

Has the district ever voted upon it- 
self a local tax for the purpose of sup- 
plementing the school term? If not 
then here is still another work for 
you to do. 

When the school term opens again, 
will you not also see what can be 
done toward getting the adult illiter- 
ates of your neighborhood interested 
in the work of the night school? See 
them and stress the importance of 
their attendance upon its sessions. Use 
all the means at your command to get 
them in the school and then keep 
them there. Last year the success of 
these moonlight schools in North Car. 
olina was far beyond the expectations 
of its most sanguine friends. Let’s 
make the coming year even a still 
better one in this respect. 

In conclusion, let me urge those lo- 
cal and county Unions that have not 
appointed their educational commit- 
tees to do so at once. 


They will help 
more than you think. 


Cc. C. Ws 





Five Qualifications a Teacher Should 
Possess 


HE first thing that should be con- 

sidered by any board, anywhere 
and at any time when employing a 
teacher this vital matter: Is the 
applicant a moral person in the strict- 
est sense of the word? We may rea- 
sonably expect those who set them- 
selves up as leaders and teachers of 
our children.to be identified actively 
with some one of the Christian de- 
nominations. If not a member of the 
church, the teacher certainly should 
be identified with some one of the 
many agencies existing to-day every- 
where which have the 
moral and social the 
community. 

2. The teacher should be honest, 
strictly so. A man who will not pay 
his just debts, or one who is inclined 
to drive sharp bare with his fel- 
lows, is unquestionably unfit to be a 
leader and guide to the young. 

3. The teacher should be indus- 
trious. The schoolroom is of all 
places on earth not the place for a 
lazy man. If the school board wishes 
to help an unfortunate individual, let 
them do so personally and not at the 
expense of the public treasury. The 
money of the children is too sacred 
to waste it on any one who is too in- 
dolent to discharge his duty in the 
school room. Don’t hire a lazy man. 

4. Don’t employ any stranger to 
teach your school unless he can pro- 
duce good testimonials from a former 
employer or board. Life is too short 
and the school funds too small to jus- 
tify costly experiments. The writer 
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knows of more than one experiment 
that proved far too costly. Ordinar- 
ily we have enough local teachers to 
supply the demand but if a teacher 
must come from elsewhere, be wary 
unless the applicant comes well re- 
commended by her county superin- 
tendent or comes from some reputa- 
ble educational institution. 

5. See that the applicant uses good 
English. Few people realize the vast 
importance of this in the teacher. As 
is the teacher, sa is the school. If 
the teacher daily butchers the King’s 
English, how can any one expect the 
children to do otherwise? The writer 
has seen teachers on class tell pupils 
how to talk correctly, and in just a 
few minutes has seen these very 
teachers out on the campus violating 
practically everything the text book 
had taught shortly before. 


iG. Ge WW. 





True Teacher Must Lead m Neigh- 
borhood Improvement 


HE real teacher does not confine 

herself to her duties in the school- 
room only, but is ever on the alert to 
see what she may do for the improve- 
ment of the school and for the ad- 
vancement of her pupils. The duty of 
the teacher does not end with the 
hearing of recitations, but she is ex- 
pected to lend her aid to any activity 
in the community having for its pur- 
pose the improvement of existing con- 
ditions. The teacher should be an ac- 
tive member of the community Sun- 
day school, she should identify herself 
with the social life of the neighbor- 
hood—should, in a word, be a leader 
in truth as well as in name. 

Patrons, did your teacher last term 
endeavor to interest the children in 
the work of the corn clubs, canning 
clubs, poultry clubs, pig clubs, ete? If 
not, then he has been remiss in the 
performance of his duty. Any teach- 
er anywhere who does not endeavor 
to enlist the boys and girls actively in 
some one of the many phases of ‘this 
work is unquestionably unfit to teach 
school anywhere. 

Did your teacher try to secure the 
organization of a betterment club in 
the community, did she take an active 
part in promoting parents’ meetings 
at the school, did she try to organize 
a debating society during the term, 
and did she have any entertainments 
or make any efforts in that direction? 
Did she use the school library, or 
make any effort to supplement it. Did 
she try to interest the people in the 
matter of a local tax to supplement 
the term? If not, then she has failed 
to meet the requirements necessary 
for a successful teacher. GC. 1. WV 





How the School “Dipper ” Spreads 
Disease 


N MANY counties the county 

boards of ‘health require individual 
drinking cups in the common schools. 
In some instances they have required 
the use of water coolers, one in each 
room of the building, while in other 
cases they have required only each 
family in school to secure a drinking 
cup. 

This is a long step in the right dir- 
ection, something that should have 
been done in every county long ago. 
How many of the diseases of school 
children are traceable to the use of 
the common dipper? How cften do 
we see a “bad cold” spread until ev- 
ery child in school has contracted the 
disease, and this largely due to the 
use of the “dipper.” And not only are 
colds and grip contracted in this way, 
but many other contagious diseases. 

Let the teachers leave no stone un- 
turned in their efforts to install the 
individual drinking cup. Failing in 
this in any particular case, let them 
endeavor to secure the family drink- 
ing cup. The water cooler should be 
used in comnection with the cups 


where it is possible to obtain them. . 


In case the funds for the purchase of 
these can not be obtained tin any oth- 
er way, it would be economy in the 
end to devote enough of ‘the school 
funds ‘to this purpose. Where these 
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The Roofing that Wears 
Well and Looks Well 


ape people judge a roof by the way it wears, others 
by the way it looks. No matter which method you 
prefer you will give your decision in favor of Texaco 
Roofing when you have seen it and tested it. It meets 
the test of the eye as well as the test of the weather. 


4 











is made to withstand the hardest kind of service. It is 
water-proof, sun-proof, fire-resisting and cold-proof. 
When properly laid it is absolutely water-tight. ‘The 
hottest kind of a sun cannot make the bitumen it con- 
tains melt and run. Sparks and even burning sticks or 
shingles cannot set fire to it. It will not crack or leak 
in cold weather or when covered with snow. "These 
facts make the use of Texaco Roofing most desirable 
for all general purposes. 


In addition, Texaco Roofing, being smoke-proof and fume-proof, 
is the ideal covering for factory roofs, etc. 


Texaco Roofing is durable. It will outwear by many years metal 
or shingle roofs. It has been compared by tests in actual service with 
other ready roofings and has proven its superiority. 


Write to us for folder containing samples of Texaco 
Roofing. It will interest you. You can test the Roofing 
yourself—heat it, freeze it, bend it, tear it. 


Texaco Roofing is sold by most good dealers. 
ROOFING DIVISION 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Houston Texas 
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FLIES DESTROY PROFITS. 


FLIES, MOSQUITQOS, TICKS and all sting- 
ing ,biting insects torment your stock, taking away your 
profit. They lower the vitality of your stock and de- 
crease their strength. Your horses and mules do less 
work. Your cows give from one-fourth to one-third4 
less milk. The animals become scrawny, poor and are 
victims of disease. Start today and safeguard them with 


Shepard’s Fly Guard & 
Veterinary Liniment 


It will protect your stock from all biting insects—horse 
flies, dog ‘flies, mosquitos, ticks, etc. A splendid lini- 
ment for treatment of sore backs, galls, scratches, chaf- 
ing, scalds, etc. 


At All Stores—PRICE 25c. 
ONE POINT AGREED ON 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
The moon shone flickeringly on a pair of 


lovers who were seated in a remote comer] Ghepard’s Chemical Company, inc., Wilmington, N.C. 


“But I am so unworthy of you, darling!” 
he murmured, as he theld her close ‘to hin. 
“Oh, Fred,” she sighed, “if you and f@ther 


When writing to advertisers say, “| sew your advertisement in The 
agreed on every other point as you do on e ” 
that, how happy we should be!’’—Exchange. Progressive Farmer: 








cannot be installed, have the pupils 
take the water from the bucket with 
a dipper. Never in any case allow the 
pupil to place his cup in the bucket. 
As to how soon the “common dip- 
per” is banished from the school room 
depends almost absolutely upon the 
interest of the teachers and their ac- 
tivities in this direction. It will dis- 
appear when they decide it must go. 
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A SCHOOL IN THE ARKANSAS PINE WOODS 





From a Small Beginning, This Community Has Built Up One of 
the Best Schools in the State—How a Bond Issue Was Used to 
Construct a Better Building, with Better Equipment 





By L. A. Markham, Sherman, Texas 


LEVINS is a little farming vil- 
lage down in southwest Arkan- 


sas — in Hempstead County. 
There are several things a little re- 
markable about it. One is its historic 
landmark—an an- 
cient and_ eerie- 
looking two-story 


log house of the 
series of 1832, 
where they tell 


you David Crock- 
ett stopped to rest 
for a couple of 
days on his way 
to the immolation 
at the Alamo. 
bunch of farmers 
about who raise all 
the corn they need and _ £ sell 
meat and lard to the merchants. 
Still another is the big crop of truck 
which they ship and sell every year 
at a big price. And another still is a 
ten-thousand-dollar school building 
erected with the proceeds of a bond 
issue which farmers enthusiastically 





MR. MARKHAM 
Another is a 
living round 


during the day where the lodge goat 
romped on Saturday nights. 

But this domicile was not to Prof. 
Parsons’ liking. It was too small, it 
was inconveniently located, it was 
not impressive enough, and it was 
not sanitary. At the Saturday night 
lodge meetings the members indulg- 
ed freely in the old time tobacco 
chewer’s little game of spitting at the 
cracks in the floor; and on Monday 
morning the schoolroom, like the 
Augean Stables of old, had to have a 
general cleaning. The teacher pro- 
tested vigorously, but the people at 
first could see no special reason for 
alarm about a few puddles of the 
common, every-day variety of to- 
bacco juice. The teacher argued that 
a schoolroom where children spend 
nearly half their time for nine 
months in the year ought to be kept 
thoroughly sanitary; and to prove 
that this was not even measurably 
sanitary he put some specimens of 
this spittle under the microscope and 
showed them that each specimen em- 

















THE BLEVINS 


voted on themselves. All this in the 


pine woods. 


A Story of the Backwoods 


T IS only a few years since the site 

of this Arkansas community was 
carved out of the heart of the forest 
primeval. A big sawmill company 
ran a little meandering railroad 
through it and cut the pine logs and 
hauled them out; and then the farm- 
ers came and settled and wrought 
and looked into the future with eyes 
for big, heroic things. A few of them 
got together and started a village; 
and up, forthwith, went their first 
temple of learning—a _ two-story 
framed, painted structure, with a 
schoolroom below and a lodge hall 
above. It was a good building—a real 
credit to the community young 
and so small. A Progressive Farmer 
editor who saw it last fall relegated to 
the list of things outgrown, remarked 
that most communities twice the size 
of Blevins would be content with 
such a building for a good many 
years to come. 

But they were not contented with 
it. The idea of building a big, up-to- 
date, thoroughly equipped school out 
there in the backwoods seemed to 
get a mighty hold on the people at 
the very beginning. Folks living way. 
back in the tall timber began sending 
their children to the school going on 
in this fine painted house. The first 
term, 1912-1913, the enrollment was 
only 40; the second term it was 75 
and two teachers were employed. At 
this time the board declared the in- 
stitution a high school, and the pres- 
ent principal began his first year’s 
work in the hall upstairs where the 
lodge held its meetings. The next 
year the enrollment reached 106, but 
the high school continued to hold 
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HIGH 
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braced both a menagerie and a bo- 
tanical garden of dangerous and nas- 
ty things. They were dumbfounded; 
they had not known that such things 
ever got into people’s mouths. The 
teacher asked for a new, clean, com- 
modious building; and he sang this 
song to his students from day to day 
and they went home and sang it to 
their parents. Very soon the entire 
community began to feel that Blevins 
must have a fine building and a big, 
up-to-date school. Nothing less 
would do. 


The School—How They Got It 


UT this big new building—how 

could they get it? Prof. Parsons 
proposed a bond issue. A few de- 
murred. “We don’t like this bond 
business,” they said; “we don’t like 
the idea of allowing a lot of greedy 
bondholders to get their fingers in 
our wool; we don’t like to fasten this 


huge debt on the backs of genera- 
tions yet unborn.” But the lead- 
ing citizens favored it and showed 


that, inasmuch as the last bond would 
mature in 30 years, not many genera- 
tions would be born under the bur- 
den; they also showed that there 
would have been mighty few good 
schools, mighty few railroads and 
factories, mighty few paved streets, 
and permanent roads if it had not 
been for bond issues. The proposi- 
tion went through in a gallop, a large 
majority of the farmers voting for it; 


the building was started, $10,000 
worth of bonds were sold in June 


1915, and the building was completed 
in time for the opening of the 1915- 
1916 term in September. The bonds 
bear 6 per cent interest, and the first 
matures in five years and the last at 
the end of thirty years. 

The building contains six modern- 
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PROF. A. A. PARSONS, THE EFFICIENT 
PRINCIPAL 


ly equipped rooms, a large auditor- 
ium with up-to-date furniture, dress- 
ing rooms, and stage with all the us- 
ual accessories. A plan has been 
worked out and will be put into exe- 
cution as quickly as possible for 
beautifying the grounds with flowers 
and trees and grass. 

Many farmers from the outlying 
districts and from distant sections 
have been buying and moving close 
to the school, and next term they ex- 
pect to have a largely increased en- 
rollment. They carry the full course 
of work from the primary grades up; 
but in addition they are doing high 
school work of the standard order, as 
is shown by the fact that the work 
has been examined and approved by 
the’ State University and the State 
Board of Education, and the institu- 
tion made a state high school. They 
now have a three-year course, but 
they expect to raise it to four-year 
course within the next two years. 
This year they had a graduating class 
of eleven, two of whom next term 
will enter the University of Arkan- 
sas. The others will enter various 
Arkansas colleges. 


Will Emphasize Agriculture 


S YET they have not had time to 

undertake much in the way of 
agricultural training except the regu- 
lar text-book course prescribed by 
the Arkansas school law; but Prof. 
Parsons states that he is trying to 
plan the course to fully meet the lo- 
cal needs and expects the Blevins 
High School soon to become one of 
the strongest agricultural high 
schools in the state. 

This is not a community of wealthy 
people, nor is it a country of rich 
land or unusual resources. It is sim- 
ply an Arkansas pine woods neigh- 
borhood which saw a vision and in 
which a thoroughly practical and 
sensible and mightily aggressive 
young educator chanced to locate. 
The conditions ‘naturally are just 
such those which exist in multi- 
plied thousands of communities in 
the so-called “poor land sections” of 
the South; and what these people are 
doing thousands of others can do if 
they will only wake up to the need 
of school consolidation and lay aside 
their ancient but silly prejudice 
against the borrowing for substantial 
and permanent public improvements. 
What will we do? 


as 





An Example of What Consolidation 
Has Done 


? September, 1912, I assumed the 
principalship of Henleyfield pub- 
lic school, where I had one assis- 
tant, an enrollment of 39 pupils, with 
eight grades of work, a fairly good 
one-room building curtained into two 
parts, and no equipment except about 
two-thirds enough patent desks and 
two very small stoves with burnt-out 


pipes. During this year the one aim 
was to arouse interest in consolida- 
tion. We talked it, distributed litera- 


ture on it, and ended the school with 
a general rally for it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


At the end of that year our efforts 
were rewarded by the consolidation of 
two other schools with this one. We 
levied a ten-mill tax, and with the 
proceeds bought two acres of land, 
built a two-story frame building con- 
taining four class-rooms and an audi- 
torium, seated the rooms with patent 
desks and the auditorium with good 
opera chairs, and put good wood 
stoves in all the rooms. Also we ran 
three wagons, transporting all pu- 
pils who lived over two miles from 
the school. 

During the first year of consolida- 
tion we had four teachers and an en- 
rollment of 102. During the second 
year we increased the teachers to five 
and the enrollment to 155. Then dur- 
ing this past year, the third year of 
the school, we continued with five 
teachers but increased the enrollment 
to 159, enrolling all educable children 
except two. This past year we cut 
the tax levy to seven mills, with 
which we paid up all indebtedness, 
ran four .wagons, and have $600 to 
start next year, when the tax levy can 
be cut to five mills. 

The equipment not already men- 
tioned consists of one good piano, 
plenty of hyloplate black-board, com- 
fortable teachers’ chairs, good work 
tables, an agricultural chart, primary 
supplies, hat and cloak racks, a fairly 
good equipment for experiments in 
science, and a library of one hundred 
volumes and two book cases. 

We have an extra building in which 
we have our cooking room, serving 
room, Sewing room, and manual 
training room. 

In the cooking department we have 
two three-burner oil stoves, work and 
supply tables, cabinets, plenty of 
cooking utensils and silverware. This 
accommodates eighteen girls at a 
time. 

Sewing equipment consists of two 
Singer sewing machines, cutting ta- 
bles, dress form, scissors, tapes, skirt 
markers, etc. 

In the manual training room there 
are two work tables, tool cabinet, and 
a complete outfit of tools to accom- 
modate eight boys. 

In this school we give a complete 
high school course of eleven grades. 
This includes the regular literary 
work, a thorough course in element- 
ary agriculture, hygiene in all the 
grades, and the home _ economics, 
manual training, and music as already 
mentioned. We are able to secure 
the best teachers especially prepared 
for their work, and the girls and boys 
are taught the things most needed in 
actual life. The great interest of pu- 
pils and patrons is shown by the fact 
that the attendance has increased 
from 80 per cent to 92 per cent. 

The school is rapidly becoming the 
community center, and the work done 
is reaching the homes, The homes, 
farms, and livestock afe being im- 
proved, and the entire district is mak- 
ing progress in every line. 

In all the contests-and exhibits at 
our county field tay we have stood 
equal and sometimes better than the 
best town schools, although we are 
nine miles from the railroad. 

The people of this community are 
proud of their consolidated school. 
They believe it pays, and the work al- 
ready accomplished has proved that 
it does. J. N. STEWART. 

Cybur, Miss. 





Local Taxation and Consolidation 
CHOOL taxation is one of the real 


secrets of progressiveness’ in 
school consolidation, for it enables 
the directors to construct better 


houses and employ more competent 
teachers and pay them better sal- 
aries. I truJy hope that our educa- 
tors will push this great work that is 
begun. Consolidation means longer 
terms, better teachers and more en- 


lightened people. 


MRS. NETTIE TAYLOR. 
Big Creek, Miss. 





Maud—Would you object 
who smoked in the house? Marie—Most de- 
cidedly!. But I shall keep quiet about it 
until I get one.—Boston Transcript. 


to a husband 
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FURROW SLICES 





One Good School instead of Three 
Poor Ones 


N THIS section of our county there 

were three public schools having 
grounds of about one-half to one acre 
each. Two of them were one-room 
buildings owned by private citizens 
ef the community. The other school 
was a two-room building. All ef them 
were poorly lighted, ventilated, and 
equipped. The teachers were paid 
about $30 or $35 per month. This 
would not justify well trained teach- 
ers to come here, especially with such 
a poor equipment for teaching. 

In 1910 some of the more progres- 
Sive citizens of the community begen 
talking better schools and recon- 
mended consol.dation. A school civic 
league was organized to improve ihe 
school conditions. As only one build 
ing and its grounds of three-fourtks 
of an acre belonged to the pub‘ic, 
that was the only one that could be 
sold to help build a new schocl. So 
several of the men made a canvass 
of the territory adjacent to the old 
school, soliciting private contribu- 
tions. They succeeded in getting the 
promise of $2,500. The state lent us 
an equal amount. 

A five-acre campus was bought, 
plans were made, and 2 -wo-story, 
54 bv 60-foot building vas contracted 
for. The building was tc cost $5,500, 
with the four rooms en the lower 
flocr finished. 

The building was in order for 
teaching in durins ‘the session of 
3911-12. There were only three teach- 
ers the first session, with 118 pupils 
to teach. The prircipal was paid $55, 
the assistant principal, $45, and the 
primary teacher $35 per month. A 
wagon had tc he run to transfer the 
children from one of the old schools. 

The secord year was better: there 
were four teachers and about the 
same number of pupils as the year 
before. But then trouble arose. Some 
of those that promised contributions 
toward paying for the school did not 
measure up to their promises. How- 
ever, this did not stop our progress. 
The Civic League took things in hand 
and started out to raise money to 
pay the remainder of the debt. 

The school tax having been raised 
to the maximum, the third year was 
stil better. There were five teachers 
aid the principal was paid $80, and 
the other teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased proportionately. 

The school is doing excellent work, 
and all of the pupils are interested. 
The faculty and = students raised 
enough money last year to buy equip- 
ment for a physical laboratory, and 
next year they will probably succeed 
in getting a chemical laboratory. 

HOLLAND L. WHITE. 

Bohannon, Va. 








The School Pig—What Some North 
Carolina Boys and Girls Did With One 


i Laurel Hill School in Sampson 
County has found that it pays 
to have a school pig. Last year en- 
thusiastic pupils in this school, under 
the leadership of the principal, Miss 
Bessie Daugherty, conceived the idea 
of raising needed money for the 
school by obtaining a pig to be fat- 
tened and cared for by the pupils and 
then sold. The Progressive Farmer 
offered as a prize for 25 subscriptions, 
a pure-bred animal. 

These young folks met and decided 
to get the pig. Soon the 25 subscrip- 
tions were secured and the school 
was awarded the prize. The boys and 
girls who worked for the subscrip- 
tions formed themselves into a club 
of ten to care for the pig, and soon 
had an acre of land adjoining the 
school lot cleared and broken. This 
was planted to grain and_ small 
patches of clovers for grazing. In 
addition, the pig was given all the 
scraps left over from the lunches. At 
the end of the past session the pig 
was sold to a neighbor for the sum of 


$14.75. This amount was not as much 
as they should have received, as the 
pig was a pure-bred Poland-China, 
but at the time of the sale this was 
about the only farmer in the vicinity 
who cared to make a purchase. 

But the story did not end here. The 
ten pupils have become interested 
members of the pig club. The acre of 
cleared land has now been carefully 
prepared and planted to velvet beans 
to provide grazing for another pig to 
be secured this fall. It was their idea 
to plant the land to peanuts or soy 
beans, but on account of there being 
10 one to look out for the crop during 
the summer this could not be done. 
The velvet beans will give some fall 
grazing, and then the land will be put 
to rape, grain, and clovers as soon as 
possible. Mr. Folk, the pig club agent 
for the North Carolina Extension 
Service says, “No, they haven’t bought 
the pig yet, but you can rest assured 
that they will. They are interested 
in the work and a box supper one 
night will provide the necessary 
funds. I have no fear of their not pro- 
curing one, for one of the school com- 
mitteemen, Mr. J. W. Pearson, has 


also become interested, and if he | 


wants them to have one, they will 


have it. J. He pepe 





Saving Seed 


““\NNE of the greatest handicaps 

which the average farmer has to 
overcome in growing legumes is the 
high price of seed,” says Mr. C. B. 
Williams, chief of the Division of 
Agronomy of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. “As soon as we 
learn that it is important to save such 
seed as red clover, crimson clover, 
vetch, etc., then it will be that the 
acreage devoted to these crops will 
be greatly increased. When the price 
of the seed in the fall is compared to 
the cost of saving them, one is aston- 
ished that more are not saved from 
each year’s crop. 

“In a careful experiment made on 
the Station farm it was found that 
enough crimson clover seed to plant 
an acre could be saved at the cost of 
about 20 cents. This was reckoning 
at the ordinary prices paid for labor 
and team. When this cost of 20 cents 
is compared to the high prevailing 
prices of crimson clover, which runs 
from $1.50 to $2 for enough seed to 
plant an acre, the wisdom of saving in 
the spring may be easily seen.” 





Use Your Weeder or Spike Harrow 


LONG with the corn and cotton 

have come the ever-ready weeds, 
and unless the weeder or spike har- 
row is used freely, they will get a 
start that will be hard to overcome. 
These light implements will destroy 
weeds and grass when they are just 








coming through the ground, and for | 


this reason, if for no other, 
should be used as soon as the ground 
is workable after each rain. 

The greatest work that the weeder 


they | 


and harrow do, however, is to con- | 
serve the moisture for the growth of | 


plants. 


If used after each rain, they | 


prevent a crust from forming and | 


supply the much needed mulch, which 
acts as a blanket to keep in the mois: 
ture as you have been told before, nc 
doubt. POT. as 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

HOLSTEINS 
July 8—Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, Ill. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important as it often e- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 
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The Man 


—who created the Ingersoil Watch — Robt. H 
Ingersoll—was reared on a farm in Michigan. 


He knows what kind of watch a farmer needs. 
Ingersolls are that kind of watches—watches that the 
farmer can depend upon—simple, sturdy, good-looking 
watches that are guaranteed to tell correct time. 





> 


The biggest watch factory in the world stands 
back of the guarantee on every Ingersoll Watch. 
More than three thousand men make four and a half 
million Ingersoll Watches every year. 


Behind 





Ke lag 


é@é CO 


TRIUMPH $1.25 


L] 
nis TRIUMPH are 





A brand-new Ingersoll just out this year. 
A low-priced watch with high-priced watch 
refinements; antique bow and crown 3 grace- 
ful, easy-to-read, compressed figures on tho 
dial. Recommended to all, but especially 
to out-door and other workers who demand 
plenty ofendurance along with good looks. 
In all there are thirteen different kinds and 
Sizes of Ingersoll watches from $1 to $3. 
Write for interesting catalog to Robt. H. 
Ingersoll & Bro., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 





























AX SEALINCC ANS: 


They last year after year and cost half as much as glass jars. 
NO SOLDERING—NO TOOLS BUT YOUR THUMBS 


This year try wax sealing cans instead of jars. They cost only half as much as jars. 
Tey last year after year. There isno breakage and no danger from 
flying glass. And the fruit and vegetables keep perfectly. 





The women nowadays and the men who can for the 
iM home, use wax sealing cans, There is no soldering iron or 
if solder—no tools but your thumbs—just press a wax cord 
=” into place and the can is sealed forever. Used for currants, 
cherries, all berries, grapes, peaches, pears, apples, pie plant 
tomatoes, beans and peas. 
45 cents a dozen, postage prepaid. $2.50 for carton of 100 
shipped by express or eight collect. ax Strings and full can 

- ning instructions included with each order. 


Write us for any information about Cans and Canning Supplies. Send today for a trial dozen Wax Sealing Cans. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 218, Buchanan, Va. 


























Our Educational Directory 











The University of North Carolina 


1916 
MAXIMUM SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE 


The College of Liberal Arts 
The School of Applied Science 
Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 

Civil and Road Engineering 
Soil Investigation 


The Graduate School 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12-13, 1916 


Thorough preparation for the widest efficiency and usefulness 
for all ambitious young North Carolinians. 


WRITE TO THE UNIVERSITY WHEN YOU NEED HELP 


For Catalog and other information, address 


q EDWARD K. GRAHAM, President, 








School of Law 
Bureau of Extension 
Summer School 
School of Education 
School of Pharmacy 
School of Medicine 


CHAPEL HILL. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ “EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement iS to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 





word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 


vertisements not accepted 
with order. 


without cash 
If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
Known on application. 


editions made | 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 






































Registered Holstein Bull Calf — From For Sale—Two hundred bushels of un- | Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans $1.65 bushel. 
grandson and heavy producing A. R. O., |} cleaned Georgia Bur Clover Seed in bur. | German Millet $1.65 bushel. Early Amber 
granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol. Bred | Once planted, reseeds every year. Thrives | and Barly Orange Cane Seed (recleaned) 
and acclimated in the South. Guaranteed | in Bermuda grass. Great land builder, $1.25 bushel. Clay mixed peas $1.25 bushel; 
free from disease, and healthy. Also a few | grazing or hay. Three bushels to acre. $1 Vhippoorwill peas $1.40 bushel, Carolina 
fine non-related registered heif« Knapp | per bushel. Georgia Seed & Grocery Com-} grown Lookout Mountain Seed [Irish Pota- 
Farm, Nashville, Tenn. } pany, Forsyth, Ga, toes $1.90 bushe a Kirby Seed Company, 
- ——- a —— oe Gaffney R 

JERSEYS | COTTON 
- - - le | es | -Replace the hay an dé ri 

For Sale—Jersey Bull—8& months old, Noj tedding’s Select Cotton Seed for Sale ——$1 | ar oc : , bs Ace ens a ; i aaa 

finer bred animal anywhere. James M. | per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. | ie anckbunedance: of 7 see he y. 

-orers er oft Te . i 
Rogers, Profit, Va. } PEAS . | nice assortment of Clays, Reds, 
-ure-bre orsey -Calves richly ‘ed SEE EriETEEEaeonE eae GES See Te anc owr noorw 

Pur« bred Jer it ichly bred Mixed: Seca Pe $1. Hel, . Brow : 1 1 Whips corwill and 
and best going. Prices reasonable, Jones OH & Bertiliser engl - is, all Tennessee grown. Also 
Farm, Kershaw, aon ge eee ee a 2 _ sd} Mammoth yellow soja beans, millet and 
i ry > ay Sound Mixed Peas—$1i.25 bushel. . Can fill | 60rghum seeds, ete, Ask for samples and 

_s«SSHEET AND GOATS orders to July 15th. Oscar High, Whiteville, | prices stating quantities in which interest- 
tered Southdown Buck for | North Carolina. ed, Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, 





Cc, Hargrove, Canton, 
Hampshire Ram—Pure-bred; 
ndred fifty. Price 
] Route 9, C 


weight one 
fifteen dollars, Cc. I 
rlotte, N. C. 








VW olfe, 





Can supply a few No Horn goats, 3 to 4 
months old, at $10 a trio, or $4 each, Also 
have the Horned goats at $7 trio, $2.50 
each, f.o.b. Hobgood, S. C., C. J. Jackson, 
Horatio, S. C. 








| MACHINERY | 








International Saw-rig — Cheap. James 
Crawford, Eure, N. C. 
A Complete Ginning Outfit for Sale— 


Slightly used; Lummus make; 
pulley drive press. A 
prices, ete. L. M. 


60-saw; Texas 
bargain. Write for 
Crews, Redlawn, Va. 


| HELP WANTED _ | 


Budders Wanted—Reynolds Nursery 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, 











Com- 





energetic 


hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. 


Good proposition for the tg man, 
s., Dept. 26, Concord, _Ga 







€ or “Women—A real 
to goodness—sells itself line—over : 
weight, popular priced necessities, 
100 per cent commission. Good money 
be made at the start. No capital—no 
rience required. Enormous dem 
fast—big repeaters. Valuable terr "y pen 
—all or spare time. Elegant Agents’ Outfit 
furnished free, Write today. Postal wil 
do. American Products Company, 4585 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


| POSITIONS WANTED D_ 


Young Mart 

















E xpe rienced 





ate of agricul colles position 
as farm manager. Livest speci 
mite, J. T., care KR. ¥F. D. Mount 


North Carolina. 


| SCHO@LS AND COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
f@uaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK —s 


























BERKSHIRES 
Berkshire Boar—$12. Payton MckKeithan, 
Bolivia, N. C. 
Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 
Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, 


Round Hill, Va. 


Registered Berkshire 
Meadow Brook Farm, 





Pigs—Short noses. 
Taylorsville, N. C. 


DUROC- -JERSEYS ao 


Pedigreed Durocs—10 weeks, $6. R. O. 
Boyd, Randolph, Va. 

~~ Registe red Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Best breed- 
ing. Benton & Ellis, Monticello, Ga. 


Pure-bred Duroc Pigs, 
$10 each. 


Three months old Durocs—Beauties, 
istered if wanted. J. Kay Carwile, 
ville, S. C. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs—About 12 weeks old, as 
good blood as you can find. Write, W. A. 
Snelling, Pinehurst, Ga. 




















four months old, 
Arthur Cox, Shellman, Ga. 





reg- 
Abbe- 








| dollars each. Ps. Ms 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Shetlands 
Brandy, Va. 





and Jennets — Cunningham, 





For Sale—Pair matched 5 year geldings, 
$350; 5-year mare and colt, $140; two 2- 
year colts, $225; 12-year horse $90. W. S. 
Mott, Dixondale, Va. 

DOGS 


Pups. M, KH, 








Pedigreed Collie 


Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 





Fine Registered 
R.. Birchett, 

For Sale—English 
exchange for Bull 
Pactolus, N. C 


Collie 
Li ‘be non, 


Pups for 
Tenn. 


Sale—H. 








Will 
Davenport, 


Setter—Trained, 
pup. Fe 





For Sale—Pedigreed Pointer 


Moore, 


pups, eight 
Guthriesville, 


South Carolina, 





enough 
Kershaw, 


Fine Fox Hound Male 
to hunt. $8 each, 
South rolina. 


Pups—Large 
Jones Farm, 











RABBITS 


























Belgian Hares—Good breeders, Robert 
Patterson, China Grove, N 
G UINEA PIGS 
Guinea Male ‘Pigs—Broad bac k, b bone 
type, low price. J. E. Steadam, Bainbridge, 
Gee i 
; _ HID! 











Athens Hide Cc Tompany—$3 - eac cach, | hor ind 
mule hides expressed to Athens, Ga. Green 
cow hides 17c. Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
Georgia, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Hogs, 
horn cattle. Me« 
West Va. 





Berkshire Short- 


Hampshire 
saughlin 


Sheep, 
Maxwelton, 





Farm, 


‘ed Duroc 
pion lie pups, 
Darlington, Md. 














Two Bree »rkshire pigs q gilts. 
Scotch Collie pups and bred bitches. S. W 
Hayes, Lenoir, N. C. 

For Sale—Pure White Collie pups, 
eact Fox Terrier pups, $5 each; Berks! 





1; 
pair, $10. 





Will furnish papers for pigs. 





Graham Simpson, Culberton, Ga, 
Eagle Nest 3erkshires are large Berk- 
shires. Best of breeding. Trios of dandy 


pigs not related. Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
calves, De Kol family. One ready for light 
service. S. C. Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N.C 





. 21 


Bs ‘atawba Farm, 





| Street, Ss. Cc. 





Tenn, 


Pe for Sale—Clay, $1.40; Black, $ 
Samples at 


1 
request, Poplar Mount Mer- 
cantile Co., 


Ridgeway, N. C. | | 
tecleaned New Era and Iron $1.50 


per bushel. No weevils. Prompt shipment. 
D, J. Hancoc k, G Greenville, Ala, 


Mixed Pe 











MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Guinea Pigs, 
pair. Mrs. H. 





$1.50 per pair; 


Pigeons, $1 
Greenwood, 


Winter Haven, 





1 delivered, 

















s, per bushel Florida, 
freight wah to any gl in Georgia or the Adverti Pays—Use a rubber stamp to 
Carolinas, Rowland & Co., Augusta, Ga, advertise your farm and farm. products, 


Dixie Stamp and 
South Carolina. 

Mail Your Films to 
Raleigh, N. C., to be finished in modern 
equipped laboratory. Developing ten cents 
per roll, prints 3, 4, 5 cents, postpaid. 24- 
hour service. 


|} OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas. 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 


POTATOES 


Baste: rn 
Clare mont, 


Stationery Co., Columbia, 








1,000 Yellow or Plants, 60c. 





Ya 
ae James H. Watson, 





Nancy ‘Hall and “Triumph ‘pot: ato plants $1 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C, 


~ Potato Plants—Easte rn Yam. The best 
yet. $1 per thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Mai- 
den, N. C. 

Pure Lookout Mountain 
per bushel, cvs 











Potatoes—$1.50 
Timmerman, Meeting 




















Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 thous- aper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
and; 5,000, $6.25. Tidewater Plant Co., © his honesty and business responsibility, 
ad ranklin, Va. 

Naney Hall Potato plants, $1.45 per 1,000; Highly Improved Farm for Sale—297 


Catawba Yams, 75e. R. H. 


Yoder, 
Nor th ¢ ‘arolini Le 


acres. Ww. B. 


Hickory, Zeigle r, Cope, 8. C 


83 Acres of Land for Sale—In one mile of 
Marshville High School. M. A, Griffin, 
M: irshville N. G 





Jersey Swe et or Triumph “Pi ot: ato 9 Slips—s0e 
a@ thousand; later vines 50c thousand. G. S. 
Turnipseed, Quintette, Fla. FE ior ial st-class 
























































river bottom farm, 170 

Jun » plant C Storage Seed Pota- | acres, all level, near railway station, stores, 
toes on application, Norfolk Plant | church, school, white neighbors, write Own- 
Commi Maryland Ave Norfolk, _Va. er, Box F, Reeves, Ga. 

Eastern Yam Potato P lants—$1.2 5 per 1,600 Acres—Finest land in Craven County, 
1,000. Nancy Hall and Triumph, $1.50. $14 North Carolina, Nine miles west of New- 
and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, | bern on Norfolk Southern Railroad, border- 

North Carolina. ing State Highway and two county roads, 

—_———___— - — Cc subsoil, black sandy loam. top, suitable 

Hall Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 | for tonaceo, cotton, corn, ete a P.. Hans 
Catawba Yams, $1. Good plants | mer, Franklin Bank Bldg., elphia, Pa, 

from sound seed. Yoder Brothers, ~ — . - = 

ry, N. © 150 Acres—aAt Toano, Vir on Chesa- 

= eee eake & Ohio Railroad, , betwee 

For Sal ak "$1.3 srown potatoes for yp } mond and Newport Best aati 

-50 per hel f._ 0. Salu- i melon section it truck 
delivery. c P. Sanders, land; 100 


» 50 
high 


S Cc ‘ 
we : r, Close to gr: 
and churches, A, 


earliest, most pro- 
thousand; Nancy foano, 
ridian College, Me- 


Trium} 
keeper, $1 


0 thousand, 


Slips— 


























Halt, anise nikal Pe or Sale—i00-acre farm in Mecklenburg 
STASI a wiih County, Va.; in high state of cultivation; 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants j five-room dwelling, necessary outbuildings; 
$1.10 per thousand., Hamon and Norton | g00d well of water; wire fences, ete. About 
Yam 75c per thousand. Reference: The Ash- | 60 acres cleared, balance in pine and original 
burn Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. oak. Eight miles from railroad; convene 

ES iently ocated: go roads *-hureches ; 

100 per 1,000; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Esk, gerd S00. 4 W. on, Senck 
Norton Yams and Triumph. $1.25 for Pro- ’ 





S a. A cekstone, V 
lific, Peabody and Queen. $1 for hog pota- — 


toes. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Genuine Lookout Mountain 
—From stock which produced 225 bushels 
Der acre, $1.75 per bushel; 10-bushel lots 
$1.50 per bushel, E. S. Manley, 
Ge corgia, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
Slips—$1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 





‘ntion! 
line 

feet 

county.) 





— No agents — 600-Acre 
Southern Railroad 
above sea level; best red land 

Cut into small farms, 25 to 75 
Good for livestock and _ dairying. 
althful. Freestone water. Spencer (South- 
ern Railroad shops) six miles; Salisbury, 
good markets. Terms, % cash, balance 30 
years with interest. , For particulars, write, 


Farm 
through it; 





e (Main 
Irish Potatoes | gong 





acres, 


Carnesville, | yy, 














| to name. 650,000 Redfield Beauty tomate | William B. Meares & Son, Route No, 1, 
[POULTRY AND BGGS || o,f ver Wousend Sh. Pubs, Galhes: | sion, Bavitnon cou 8%, 

ville, Fla. | Rare Farm Bargains—$8,500—100 acres in 

LEGHORNS Famous John Barringer Pride Potato | timber and wood. About 50 acres in high 





Barron-Young 8-week Leghorn  pullets, 
60e. Altavista Farm, Darlington, Md. 








Single Comb White Leghorn yearling hens 
$1 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ens- 
ley, Ala. 

Forty Single Comb White Leghorn hens 
for sale, four cocks also; hens are fine and 
vigorous, heavy layers, only 75¢ each; cocks 
are from 250 egg strain, prize winners, $1 








ns each, All pure-bred, 
For Sale—Four registered Duroc-Jersey 
boars about ready for service. $12.50 each. a 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. ORPINGTONS 
Duroec-Jersey Pigs—From careful breed- White Orpingtons—Eggs, cockerels for 
ing. Price reasonable. Pe digrees furnished. | sate. Dan Sharp e, Ashe pore, N. S. 


H. M. Middleton, Warsaw, N. 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—As 
good as the best. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
H. L. Smith, Barber, N. C., Route 2. 

Three registered Duroc sows, bred*to II- 
lustrator Lad, son of a grand champion. 
$30, $40; $50 bargains. Duroc Farm, Car- 
tersville, S. C. 











Registered Durocs—Big lot; 
well bred; extra prolific. 


different ages 
Matured sows av- 










| 

eraged thirteen to litter this year. Gold | 

Bond and Defender blood. Pigs no akin, } 
Oakwood Farm, _W: arsaw, N. C 

Thirty Choice Duroc pigs, twelve weeks 

old, will re ster them in your name three 

for twenty-five dollars. The big bone type 


sired Illustrator 
pion. 
Carters 


Lad, son of a grand cham- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Duroc Farm, 
ville, S. C. 








HAMPSHIRES 
The hog 
[T. Cochran, 8) 
MULEFOOT 
Mulefoot Pigs—The hog for 
Bellehaven Farm, Johnson City 





Hampshire He 
Pigs for sale. Je 














Registered 
the South. 
Tenn, 











land-China Hc —Big typ ., 

















gil ts, service b pigs, both 

cI atisfaction gu nteed, Write 
now. Ww. Ww. Jo! inson, Yanvill >», Ky. | 
HOLSTEINS | 





Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by U. S. Government, Write J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, va. 

Five year old, 
lon Holstein cow, 
type Holstein bull, 
Clintor., N. C, 








tuberculin tested, six 2g: 
bred to registered butter 
fresh in July. Box 23, 














ROCKS 


Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
200 hens, 18 cocks, pure strain. February 
lst to May 31st we gathered (12,000) twelve 
thousand eggs. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, 
10 dozen, $5. Orders filled promptly, 
paid. H. H. Hobgood, Mer., Mapleville, N. 


GUINEAS ae 
Pure White African Guinea Eggs—ic each. 











— 

















J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N, C. 

“White African Guinea Eggs—$l per : 
45, $2.50. Mrs. . E, B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
nn PIGEONS _ — 
For Sale —200_ Homer ‘ 0 car- 





riers. W. E. Scott, E rionton, Ga, 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Ninety day Velvet Beans 
1am Seed House, 














—Wr 
Durham, N. C. 


BERMUDA 




















crop. 
37¢ec in 109 pounds; 40¢ pound 
Delivered your station. R., CG. 
ept. 423, Yuma, Arizona 
CHUF 
ifas RTh« peck 3 1 ial 








Plants, Nancy Hall, $1.25 thousand; Cataw- | State of cultivation, 35 acres splendid stand 








ba Yams, 50c. Large amounts, reductions, | alfalfa, 20 acres beautiful grass lot. Equip- 
Fine rooted now. , John Barringer, Newton, | Ment at least $2,500. Buildings, fencing, 
North Carolina. ete., at least $5,000. Red clay soil. Topo- 
: = ; graphy just’ right., Well watered. Ex- 
Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Triumph, and | treme southern portion Brunswick County, 
Early Red sweet potato plants, 


in five thou-| ya, Ideal medium sized cattle farm. Worth 

















sand lots, 75c thousand; single thousand, | at least $12,500. Write W. H. Russell (own- 
80c, Send us your order, , Hickory Seed er), Clarksville, Va., for full particulars. 
pits aie _ s ye endid re Opportunity, Lincolr County, 
Potato Plants—Porto Rico and Nancy | yriddia Tennessee—223% acres highly pro- 
Hall. Price reduced to $1 thousand; 20¢ | quctive land, 100 acres cleared, practically 
hundred by mail; cash with order, Can | jevel, no rock or stumps. No other improve- 
ship day order is received, Springdale Farm, | ments. The entire tract can be cultivated 
Monroe, N. C., Box 298. and will produce any and all crops. Some 
Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- | s00d timber; everlasting running water; 
umph, Nancy Hall and the famous “Bradley | 800d neighborhood; near schools; churches, 
Yam,’ a great producer and quality not | and only two miles from station on railroad; 
equalled, $1 per thousand, express or par-| 12 miles from Fayetteville County site and 


cel post, 
Miss. 


prepaid, E. W. Linam, Pickens, | one of the best markets of its size in the 
state. Lands located near here that are no 


better, are selling from $60 to $100 per acre, 





“ove ‘ataw " swee > : ¢ : e4s 
Improved Catawba Yam Sweet Potato, | price for immediate sale, $15 per acre; terms 
earliest grown, most productiv e, excellent | tg suit purchaser. Write owner, Ww. CG. 
quality, fine keeper; also Southern Queen 





r 1 Thomison, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
from sele 
thousand, Sat 


Leslie Bolick, Conover, 


and Nancy Hall. Plants ready, 
sound seed, 500, 60c: $1 
faction guaranteed, 



























— _ — Boll Weevil 
ieee sen oe “|In Your Cotton? 





al nani and ‘push« 





Sever 





(tall 





growing) rye, $1.50 bushel. GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
for prices on quantities If other seed 
is wanted, write us for — s. Kirby Seea THE 


Company, G affney, Ss. ¢ 


" ‘SUDAN GRASS - Boll Weevil Problem 


Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


tified by state and county experiment asso- 
ciation. Write David B. son, Robs- 
ture, Texas Price: Cloth, 75 cents; 
° Paper, 50 cents. 
MISCELL ANEOUS ’ 
With The Progressive § Cioth, $1. ? 
‘armer, one year, | Paper, 1.1 


Onaee YOURS TODAY 




















{ 
| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 
| 


abbas cK rd, nd mato 








Buying 
buv th 
from 








CLOVER 
Bur Clover—Write for 
Durham Seed House, | 
~ Spotted Leaf 
ces, | a dD. 


price es on new crop. 
Durham, N. 











Bur Clover See d—Write for 
Armstrong, Columbus, Miss. 











BE ight 1 Bushels Southern Bur 
Clover in Burs—Ten-bushel lots, 75c bushel; 
less than ten-bushel lots, 85c bushel. If 


other seed is wanted, write us, 


Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 





Mountain See Potatoes, RENEW 





AL z. YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Us 





3. sour 5 bushels HROUGH 
, $3.75. Mexic June corn, $2.50 Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
per bushel. The P. Rosenberg Warehouse | make @ special club on any papers you may 
Co, Abbeville, a. wish, 





Suimmoar Cabbece One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
Plants—All leading varieties, Can ship at ae ig ey er 

once, Prices by mail postpaid $1 for 500. " s 

3y express not paid, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
$1.25; 5,000 for $1 per 1,000, P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga. 


Collard Plants and New 
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Saturday, June 24, 1916] 


We Want Your Clover-Vetch Exper- 
iences 


ELIEVING as it does that clover 

and vetch should be far more ex- 
tensively planted in the South than 
they are, The Progressive Farmer 
will on August 5 issue a Clover-Vetch 
Special that will deal particularly 
with these great crops. 

As a winter cover crop to keep the 
land from washing away; as a winter 
grazing crop for cattle, horses, hogs 
and chickens; as a nitrogen-gatherer 
and a crop to plow under in the 
spring as a fertilizer for the corn 
crop, crimson clover has proved its 
right to be classed among the great- 
est crops ever brought to this coun- 
try. As a cover and grazing crop and 
nitrogen-gatherer, and particularly 
as a producer of large tonnage of 
early hay, hairy vetch will be worth 
many millions of dollars to the South. 
As a winter grazing plant, bur clover 
should have a place on every perma- 
nent pasture in the Cotton Belt. 

It is consequently these three win- 
ter legumes particularly that we wish 
to have our readers tell us about, 
that we may pass these experiences 
on to others of our readers. We are 
offering our regular cash prizes for 
the three best letters, with payment 
at regular rates for all others used. 
We would like also to have a number 
of especially good pictures of clover 
and vetch fields. 

Clover and vetch on every South- 
ern farm—we don’t intend to let up 
until this is an accomplished fact. 
Help us in the good work by telling 
us what these crops have meant to 
you. 





Canning Club and Home Demonstra- 
tion Work in South Carolina 


EPRESENTATIVES of tomato 
clubs from all sections of South 
Carolina will gather at Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, June 19, for the annual 
10-day short course, to provide train- 
ing in coOperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics. 
During the three months interven- 
ing between February 1 and May 1, 
Organizations have been effected in 
31 of the 45 counties of the state, and 
three-day short courses will be held 


.in each of these for practical demon- 


strations in the various household ac- 
tivities and in the making and use of 
home conveniences. The three day 
courses will begin in Spartanburg 
county May 31 and will continue in 
direct sequence until all counties have 
been visited. 

Statistical data, compiled by Miss 
Edith L. Parrott, who directs this 
work from headquarters at Winthrop, 
indicate that a total of 655 clubs have 
been formed during the three months, 
with a total membership of 8,486. Dar- 
lington County, which has forged to 


the front recently in taking the initia-. 


tive in agricultural experiment by 
correlating practical agricultural 


training along with the consolidation 
of rural schools, and which county 
has been one of the few to respond to 
the call to establish creamery routes, 
now proving so profitable, holds the 


-lead by a wide margin in both the 


number of clubs formed and in the 
registered membership. This county 


‘alone has 44 clubs with a membership 
-of 749. 


In the 31 counties, 292 canning 


_clubs have been formed, with a mem- 


bership of 2,286. Bread-making clubs 
number 120, with 1,842 members. Wo- 
men’s home demonstration § clubs 


-number 174, with an enrollment of 
- 3,744. 


Added emphasis is being given to 
the work in some sections by virtue 
of the poultry clubs being organized. 
Seventeen counties are experimenting 
with this venture. Sixty-nine such 
clubs have been formed, and are di- 
rected by C. C. Cleveland, State Poul- 
try Agent. In addition to the poultry 
work engaged in by the girls, several 
of the women’s clubs have formed cir- 
cles for the sale and distribution of 
eggs. 


The women’s home demonstration 


clubs meet once each month and 
study the lesson sheet issued by Win- 
throp College. The series thus pro- 
vided affords much valuable informa- 
tion relative to the demonstrations in 
hand, the construction and proper use 
of efficient and labor saving home 
conveniences, the study of a balanced 
ration, fruits and vegetables in diet, 
home sanitation and home laundry 
work. Just as a four year course of 
training is prescribed for the girls, a 
three year course is provided for the 
women who are kept within the home 
and for whom there is little oppor- 
tunity for attendance upon short 
courses at State institutions. 
Gels WSs 





State-wide Institute Campaign for 
Georgia 


AST year the Legislature of Geor- 
gia reappropriated money for 
farmers’ institutes, and a campaign 
will start June 26 to last till August 
15, which will touch every county in 
the state. Georgia has 153 counties, 
so that the undertaking is a great 
one. Four groups of speakers will 
go out from the College of Agricul- 
ture and be assisted by district and 
county agents in holding these in- 
stitutes. Beginning with south Geor- 
gia, the campaign will move north- 
ward, every county being included in 
the program of institutes to be held. 
Winter cover crops and general di- 
versification will be stressed. Twen- 
ty-three counties are to be visited by 
the moving picture outfit of the Col- 
lege as a part of the institute work. 
The local arrangements for the 
institutes are in the hands of the dis- 
trict agents in the state. 
CHAS. A. WHITTLE. 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





Stick to Your Good Customers 


RICE GARST had sold out his en- 

tire load with the exception of a 
dozen bunches of choice rhubarb, the 
first of the season. Several dealers 
wanted it. One was very insistent. 
But in each instance, as he stood there 
at his wagon that cold April morn- 
ing, he answered that it was _ sold. 
“True,” he said, “the man for whom 
I am holding this has not spoken for 
it and has not yet come to the mar- 
ket this morning. If he does not 
come, I will go out of my way and 
take it to him. For several years he 
has been getting a part of the first 
of anything I have brought to this 
market and there is to be no excep- 
tion today.” It is not hard to under- 
stand that this hustling young farm- 
er, who looks out for the interest of 
his dealers, has the “sold” slip on 
most of what he brings to market. 


oie Siro) 





South Carolina Asparagus Growers 
Form Marketing Association 


SPARAGUS growers in western 

South Carolina this year have 
had an exceptionally good season. It 
is estimated that profits will net the 
growers approximately $40,000. One 
point alone, Ridge Spring, has ship- 
ped $25,000 worth of the “grass” to 
the Northern markets. In and around 
Trenton the growers seem to be sat- 
isfied, notwithstanding the fact that 
conditions were not so encouraging 
early in the season as they had hoped 
for, in that the Western product had 
glutted the Northern markets to the 
exclusion of the Southern crop. As 
the year advanced the crop found a 
ready sale in the usual points in the 
North, and under the direction of 
“The South Carolina Asparagus 
Growers’ Association,” an impetus is 
being given to the growing of the de- 
licacy. The formation of this asso- 
ciation has created a larger interest 
in the growing of asparagus, and 
many people of the section, who have 
not heretofore planted asparagus are 
seeing the successes of those who 
have made the venture. Next year’s 
crop will in all likelihood exceed all 
previous crops. The adaptability of 
the soil in western South Carolina to 





asparagus-growing is ideal. As the 
crop requires one year for develop- 
ment, the crowns planted this season 
indicate that next year’s output will 
serve to place more ready money, re- 
latively speaking in the asparagus 
territory than any other farm pro- 
duct. 

Effort is being made to increase the 
membership of the association. Jos- 
eph W. Jones, of Ridge Spring, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, is busily engaged in sending out 
instructive literature to northern 
markets, in regard to South Carolina 
asparagus, calling attention to the 
superiority of the South Carolina 
product, not only as to quality, but 
also to the ability of growers to get 
it to the market in advance of the 
crop from other territory. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in the markets of North Carolina as 
reported to the Division of Markets for the 
week ending Saturday, June 10. 
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THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market has been much more active 

this week, and large sales were effected. 
The leading feature was the advance of %c 
in the low grades while the high grades 
remained unchanged, thus reducing the dif- 
ferences. Mention has been made here be- 
fore of the relative firmness of the lower 
grades, and at the old differences the pref- 
erence was for the lower qualities, The 
week’s business has made a considerable ir- 
road upon the unsold stock. Most of these 
sales were of cotton which has been carried 
from last year and even the year before, 
there having been one line of 5,000 bales of 
this old cotton sold. 

The foreign demand has been stimulated 
by a declining tendency in ocean freights. 
Stocks abroad are down to a low ebb, spin- 
ners having been indisposed to take on lib- 
eral supplies at the high costs of transpor- 
tation. Now that the rates have fallen 
materially, they are prepared to buy more 
freely, and exports are apt to continue full 
for the balance of the year. American con- 
sumption for the year will approximate 
7,500,000 bales, and exports will not come 
far short of 6,000,000 bales. As this year's 
crop is hardly 12,000,000 bales, it is evident 


HUSTLER 
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that the old surplus will have been reduced 
by 1,500,000 bales, while foreign stocks show 
a further loss of 2,000,000 at least. As stated 
here some time ago, that means the wiping 
out of the old load, and leaves the new crop 
a clear field, 

The crop appears to be doing very well so 
far, but there are some few minor com- 
plaints being received, We can stand a faire 
sized crop this year, but not en excessive 
one. We certainly want a continuation of 
good prices, and also want to be able to sell 
the crop when we want to do so, and not 
have to worry about too much holding. At 
the present time it does not look as if too 
much will be made. W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 





A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


“I’ve looked up your family tree,’ said 
the genealogist, “but I doubt if you will be 
pleased with it. Your great-great-grand- 
father was hanged for murder; your great- 
grandfather was imprisoned for robbery; 
your grandfather was tarred and feathered 
for beating his wife. That’s not a very good 
record is it?’’ 

*T should say it is,’’ replied the other em- 
phatically. “It shows the family is getting 
better with each generation. I'm an im- 
provement on the entire bunch—never been 
in jail yet. Let me have those records—lI'm 
proud of '’em,—Exchange, 











“HUSTLER” 

Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port. 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ¢eil- 
ing, mouldings, ete, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.@. 
' and Columbia, S. €. 
Address Nearest Point. 


WOOL SHIP US YOUR WOOL. 


We guarantee highest 
market prices with quick returns. Give usa 
trial. Quotations sent on request. Refer- 
ences: First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 



























Sweet Potato Plants 


Nancy Halls $1.80 per 1000. 
Nice lot on hand. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. 














FREE SHORTHORN SERVICE 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association invites 
prospective buyers to avail themselves of the free ser- 
viee offered by the A iation’s E Department. 
It invites Shorthorn breeders to inform the Association 

m time to time of their salable stock. 

In the past twelve months, the Extension Department, 
has plaeed over 2, horthorns in sections that would 
not nae he Feechea oy, snaexeeual Greeters. The de- 
mand for orthorns is steadily in . 

The next number of THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 
will be published July ist. Keep this publication on file. 
Address American Shorthorn Breeders oclation, 

13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, 














HAVE YOU READ 


“How Farmers Codperate and Double Profits” 
By CLARENCE POE . 


If not, then get a copy now. 
It is a practical guide-book to the whole big subject of 


coéperation, 


that any 
and how 


man 





visited by 
likewise, 


the author—studies 


cloth bound; 
Address all orders to 


256 pages, 
$1.50. 


price $1. 





Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 
codéperating with your neighbors. 


One big subject after another is covered and so explained 
can understand the new 
to practice 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 


Marketing cotton, cotton seed, grain, truck crops, vegetables and fruit; 

Marketing livestock, poultry, dairy products, etc.; 

Coéperative purchase of fertilizers, feedstuffs and general farm supplies; 

Coéperation in buying and using improved farm machinery ; i 

Coéperation in credit unions, mutual saving and loan associations, etc.; 

Coéperation in getting pure-bred livestock sires; 

Coéperation in mutual fire insurance; a 

How to make a success of a farmers’ club or local Farmers’ Cnion; 

Coéperation to improve and enrich country social life; 

The sort of constitution, by-laws, regulations and parliamentary rules to 
adopt in a farmers’ club, marketing association or coéperative society. 


All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on 
actual experience of farmers who are working together successfully in places 
of success 
Get the book and get all your neighbors to read it. 
With The 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


~ 


and better method 


it. 


that will inspire you to go and do 


Progressive Farmer one year, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


|GRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





























COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 























years, $2; five years, $3. 
mission, 50 cents. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 celts. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
Clubs of 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 


50 or more, witheut agent’s com- 


























yearly subscriptions, 











OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
if sent together, all for $2. 


A club of three 
























































YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid up 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. adv I 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 

































































advertiser, 




















Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee ary, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the 
after the transaction complained of; 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 


loss sustained by any 


in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


advertisement appears in our paper and 


that our Nability shall cover only the 






































Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


























Cash Prizes for Marketing Experiences 












































culties. 


























want. 

















July 8 Send yours now. 








EALIZING that selling our crops at a fair profit is sometimes a prob- 
lem even more difficult of solution than that of their production, we 
expect to issue on July 22 a “Marketing Special” dealing with the 
various phases of crop marketing. For this Special we want from our read- 
ers concrete marketing experiences, profitable or otherwise, that we may 
pass them on to other communities that are struggling with similar diffi- 
For the three best letters we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3, and for all 
others accepted we will pay at our regular rates. 
Bear in mind that actual experiences, rather than theories, are what we 


All contributions for this issue must reach us not later than Saturday, 


























































































































‘SEWERAGE'SYSTEM: 























Disease sneaks in through the unsanitary privy. 
wun Flies spread the disease to your own fam- 
ily and your neighbors. 
fever, malaria and the hook worm find the old 

style privy an ideal breeding place. 


Typhoid, scarlet 


As long asthese eyesores of the farm—those old 
style privies—are allowed to remain they 
are a menace to public health. Why be 
without the convenience of a modern toilet 
little to put in this 


when it cost so 
modern system. 


# The perfect system for farm homes, mill villages 
and schools, with or without running water. 





How We May Get Efficient Rural 
Schools 





(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 
salaries now paid. There are still 
many counties in the Southern states 
in which the average annual salary of 
the rural school teachers is less than 
the cost of feeding a prisoner two 
meals a day in the county jail, and in 
all these states the salaries of rural 
school teachers are less than for any 
other form of intelligent skilled labor. 


| The average annual salary of rural 
| school teachers in these states is only 





Made of reinforced concrete with solid bottom 
and thoroughly waterproofed to prevent seep- 
age. Requires no cleaning out—no chemicals— 
absolutely fly-proof—will never become offen- 
sive. 1 
Sanisep employs the two-tank or L. R. S. princi- 
ple of sewerage disposal, which was devised and 
recommended by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
and which is recognized as being the most effi- 
cient known. Write for catalog and find 4 
out how economically your house, school = 

or mill village can be made sanitary. 
Cement Products Co., 
Branch: Wilmington, N. C. 
Union Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 
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Sanisep System Requires no 
Cleaning or Chemicals. 









































quickly. 





























”\ itis possible with a ‘‘FAVOKIIE” Home Canner, but not with 
an inferior brand. ‘‘Favorite’’ users make this money because 
of superior goods. Stores demand them, give better prices. 
The “FAVORITE’’ 
Combineg every feature to make it better, heats uniformly, 
i Spoiled cans impossible ~ Geta “Favorite,” can 
fruits and vegetables for etores, neighbors or home use 
Make $200 to $500 a season. Write for information and prices. 
- b Labels and Cans furnished. e 
al The Oarclina Metal Products Ce., Box 11 


Home Canner 


Wilmington, N.C. ~ 
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about one-fourth the annual pay of a 
rural mail carrier. We shall have to 
pay from two to five times as much 
as we now pay before we can hope to 
attract and hold competent teachers. 

The annual salary can be increased 
both by increasing the monthly pay 
and by lengthening the school term. 


The average length of the rural 
school term in the South is. still 
less than 120 days, and there are 


many schools of less than 100 days. I 
do not know of any other civilized 
states or countries in the world with 
so few school days. The rural schools 
for all children under 12 years old 
should be in session at least 200 days, 
10 months of 20 days each. In Canada 
rural schools are in session 225 days, 
in Australia and New Zealand, up to 
240 days. In several of our own 
states they average from 160 to 180 
days. Even with the best of teachers, 
the one-room, one-teacher country 
school will continue to be unsatisfac- 
tory. When the schools taught only 
reading, writing, spelling, a_ little 
arithmetic, and a smattering of text- 
book geography and history, one 
teacher with thirty or forty pupils 
and thirty or more recitations a day, 
could at least assign lessons in the 
text books and see whether or not 
the words of the lessons were com- 
mitted to memory. The failures were 
not so evident as they are now, with 
the larger demands. 


Consolidate the Small Schools 


E SHALL have to consolidate our 
small schools so as to have two 
or more teachers in a school. I have 
suggested consolidation on the basis 
of from twelve to twenty square miles 


| to the school, which in most counties 



































If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 


| One-teacher schools. 


would bring together from two to six 
This will reduce 
the number of classes to be taught by 
each teacher and make it possible to 
grade and group the children and to 
differentiate the work of the teachers 
so as to permit the best work of each. 
It will also permit the organization of 
the schools with principals and subor- 
dinate teachers, so that the presence 
of one weak teacher in a school need 
not cause the total failure of the 
school, as it must if that teacher is 
the only one in the school. 

Nor can teachers, however well pre- 
pared, do satisfactory work if they 
teach only long enough to begin to 
gain the experience necessary 
skill, and move from place to place 
each year. In the Southern 
last fall more than two-thirds of the 
teachers in the rural were 
teaching where they had never taught 
before. Less than 10 per cent were 
teaching their third year at the same 
place. Country school teachers wan- 
der from place to place like journey- 
man printers. They have little knowl- 
edge of the needs of the communities 
in which they work and of the chil- 
dren they teach. We must find some 


tor 
states 


schools 





means of keeping good teachers in 
the same communities till they know 
their needs and feel themselves to be 
| essential parts of these communities. 
| I can think of no way by which this 
can be brought about except by pro- 
viding homes for teachers as we have 
long provided homes for ministers. 


Provide a Home and Farm for the 
Teacher 


VERY country school should have 
as a part of its equipment provid- 
ed at public expense a model country 
home for the principal of the school 
at least and a school farm of from 
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three to five acres in a village to 
twenty-five or fifty acres in the open 
country. The principal of the school 
should be required to live in this 
home, making it as nearly as possible 
a model for the community, and to 
cultivate the farm on a scientific and 
practical basis, making it produce 
more than any farm of equal size in 
the school district. He should be re- 
quired to put himself in close rela- 
tions with the departments of agri- 
culture of his state and-of the United 
States, with the-agricultural experi- 
ment stations, the farm demonstra- 
tion agents, canning club agents, and 
all other agencies working for the im- 
provement of country life and condi- 
tions, and it should be made their first 
duty to help him and to work through 
the schools, making every rural 
school a demonstration center and 
every school farm a model dem- 
onstration farm. The principal of 
the school should be given the 
use of the home and all the 
profits of the farm in addition to his 
salary, unless some plan can be work- 
ed out by which other teachers of the 
school can share in these. Principals 
and teachers. should first be employed 
for one year on trial. If they make 
good, they should then be employed 
for life on good behavior, good be- 
havior to include continual study and 
progress in teaching power. 

In this way every rural school can 
be made a center of life and a source 
of power and unlimited progress. Of 
course the school should be a com- 
mon meeting place for all the inter- 
ests of the community, and should 
have for this purpose a suitable as- 
sembly hall, library and reading room. 


Fit the School Course to the Needs of 
Farm Folks 


AST and most important of all, the 

course or courses of studies in the 
rural schools must be reconstructed 
on the basis of what farmers and 
farmers’ wives, men and women living 
in the country, cultivating the soil and 
making country homes, need to know. 
Some of these things I have indicated 
briefly in the beginning of this arti- 
cle. The matter indicated there must 
be carefully analyzed, arranged in 
pedagogical order, related to other 
school subjects and developed in les- 
sons suited to the needs of chil- 
dren of different ages and in different 
stages of their development, and the 
best methods of teaching these les- 
sons must be wrought out. This work 
the members of the rural school di- 
vision of the Bureau of Education, 
under my direction, and with the help 
of teachers and experts in agriculture 
and home-making in various parts of 
the country, are now trying to do. 
When it is finished, it will, I believe, 
make the task of adjusting the work 
of the rural schools to the needs of 
rural life easier than it now is. 

What I have here tried to set forth 
means a thorough-going reconstruct- 
ion of our rural schools and a higher 
and different type of rural education, 


I know; but we may not, I believe, 
hope for satisfactory results with 
anything less. 

I have only to add that any ade- 


quate system of rural education must 
include high schools in sufficient num- 
bers to be easily accessible to all boys 
and girls of high school age. For 
many people in the industrial life of 
the city elementary education with a 
brief course of training in a trade, or 
in a few simple processes of a trade, 
may be sufficient. Much of the knowl- 
edge needed by every man and wo- 
man engaged in farming or responsi- 
ble for the making of rural homes 
cannot be taught or learned in the el- 
ementary school years and grades. It 
belongs essentially to the high school. 

It will all cost money, much money. 
But here as nowhere else may we ex- 
pect with all certainty large returns 
upon the investment. Here certainly, 
if anywhere,’ may people tax them- 
selves rich. With equal certainty may 
they withhold to their hurt. 





“Why in the world did you name your 
baby Bill?” ‘Because he came on the first 
of the month.’’—Browning’s Magazine. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Tell Us How These Articles Have 
Helped You 

OU, Wide-Awake Girls, did one of 

Mrs. Hutt’s splendid articles 
bring just the message needed, giving 
you courage and enthusiasm as _ it 
made beautiful the doing of some 
homely household task? Or has the 
series been for you a real, vital expe- 
rience—a motion picture, we will say, 
in which the common every-day du- 
ties have been glorified, and with each 
weekly article merely a change of 
scene? Tell us how they have helped 
you in a letter of not more than 300 
words. 

And, you, Every Farm Boy, after 
reading the series on “Farm Facts” 
for the past six months, is the soil 
still “just dirt ;” fertilizers, only “bad- 
smelling guano;” plants, either 
“crops” or “weeds;” bacteria, old 
“bugs” or “worms;” and farming 
merely an endless routine of “work, 
dig and hustle,” from which you are 
going to escape at the first opportun- 
ity? Or are all these, including the 
“work, dig and hustle,” branches of a 
wonderful science, business, and pro- 
fession, about which you are every 
day thirsting for more knowledge? 
Maybe you are a “specialist,” and one 
of the articles was more interesting 
than the others. Anyway, tell us as 
clearly as possible how the articles 
have helped you. Do not use more 
than 300 words. 

Two prizes of $1 each will be given 
for the best letter received from a 
boy and a girl on these articles, and 
the letters will be printed in an Au- 
gust issue. Get your letter in by 
July 25. 





READING DURING VACATION, 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


ONDER what all the young peo- 

ple are doing for pastime since 
schools have closed? I can find no 
better amusement and_ recreation 
than reading, writing or studying. 
Every one of my spare moments is 
devoted to one of these three things. 
I have my regular course of study 
outlined as if I were in school. I 
know by experience that if one is 
fully determined to study at home, 
almost as much can be learned as at 
school. 

But it requires a good deal of grit 
and stickability to study one’s books 
when not in school. I am an ardent 
lover of the languages, Spanish being 
my favorite. My class studied it last 
winter in school. We completed the 
book, but in order to know it thor- 
oughly I’m studying it through again 
since school has closed. I intend to 
secure a perfect and almost unlimited 
knowledge of this language because I 
like it so well, and because I intend 
to teach it some day. 

Every week I read The Progressive 
Farmer from cover to cover, and 
gain much valuable information from 
it. Pollyanna is a fine book. I read 
it in book form sometime ago, but am 
reading it again in “The Farmer.” 

ANNIE KATE MOORE. 

Union, Miss., R. F. D. No. 4. 


COOPERATION GETS STANDARD 
HIGH SCHOOL 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ONSOLIDATION and coéperation 


have done wonders for the neigh- 
borhood of Ebony, Virginia, along ed- 
ucational lines. Six years ago there 
Was a very small one-room school 
building, badly lighted, poorly heated 
and filled with very small desks and 
attended by about 40 children. The 
house was going to nothing; the best 
thing about it was the fresh air, 
which blew in through the cracks at 
every angle by way of ventilation. 
The county board of education for 
our district decided that something 
had to be done. The board said they 
would build a two-room school. This 








did not satisfy the people. They said 
“sive us four rooms; we will furnish 
one-half of the money.” The board re- 
plied, “all right.” The people went to 
work and raised one thousand dol- 
lars; the county gave another thous- 
and, and the four-room building was 
erected. 

That fall when school began there 
were three teachers and a nice build- 
ing in the place of one teacher and 
the old one-room shanty, and with 75 
or 80 pupils in attendance. The sixth 
was the highest grade that year, which 


was the session of 1910-1911. From 
this time the work has been steadily 
advancing. The people had begun to 


realize what co6peration would do. 
During the time between 1910 and 
1915 the students worked and with the 
help of teachers and parents paid for 
a nice piano, several pictures and a 
substantial stage. When the session 
of 1914-15 began we had four teachers 
carrying the state course of study 
through the tenth grade. Again they 
asked the county to build two more 
rooms, so that the scholars could fin- 
ish the high school work there, but 
this time the board said that they did 


WHO CAN BEAT THEODORE 
not have the money. “Well, then,” 
said the people, “furnish the teachers; 
we'll build the needed rooms.” 

A meeting was called at the school- 
house to see what could be done. The 
result was that $550 was donated by 
the patrons for the construction of 
the rooms that were necessary. But 
this was not all—the county could not 
pay the salaries of the six teachers 
which we now had, so again the peo- 
ple went into their jeans and raised 
the required amount. 

Now, at Ebony, Va., there is a build- 
ing second to only one in Brunswick 
County, and that one is in the town of 
Lawrenceville, which has a population 
of somewhere near 3,000, while the 
curriculum has met all the require- 
ments made by the state. 

The first graduating class of the 
Ebony High School received their 
diplomas on the night of May 22 of 
this year, I, myself, being included in 
the number. 

Coéperation has given us a_ nice 
building, a fine piano, several pictures, 
a good stage and a $150 library. The 
plans that were successful here, I am 
sure will work elsewhere. 

[ am a Progressive Farmer boy 19 
years old who has read the paper four 
years. 

HOBART. M. LYNCH. 

White Plains, Va. 





67 Pounds of Popcorn From One Ear 


AST year an lowa seedsman offer- 
ed prizes to the boys who would 
raise the most popcorn from one ear. 
I ordered an ear and planted it ix 
June, following a crop of potatoes. 
{ prepared the ground well, made 
rows three feet apart and planted the 
corn, one grain in a hill, eighteen 
inches apart. As soon as the corn 
came up | hoed it and planted a hill 
of cowpeas between each hill of corn. 
{i cultivated several times to keep 
down weeds and make a dust mulch. 
When it was almost ready to harvest 
a big storm blew it flat on the ground 
and some of it rotted. As soon as the 
ground was dry enough to walk over 
I gathered, and dried it on the porch 
floor and had 67 pounds of good corn. 
I was delayed in getting a photo- 
graph till the contest closed. 
THEODORE JACKSON. 
Bolivar, La. 





$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 





(Concluded from page 4, this issue) 
this way diminishes the corn crop 
fully as much as the fodder is worth, 
and the farmer who does it has simply 








’S RECORD WITH POPCORN? 


thrown away that much labor. Of 
course the fodder gotten in this way 
is better feed than the stover cut ata 
more mature stage of the crop. But 
it costs too much, and the practice 
has grown out of the fact that the 
Southern farmers have depended o1 
this fodder as their only roughage. 

The remedy is to grow more hay 
e the corn stover for what it 
is worth and save the labor of gather- 
i the . Of course either meth- 
labor, but letting the corn 
mature and the ears hang before cut- 
ting saves corn enough to warrant 
the difference. 





But to return to the preparation of 
the soil. Where a small grain crop is 
to follow a corn crop it is never nec- 
replow the land deeply. Get 
he corn cut and shocked in rows as 

t as convenient and then disk 
the land well and harrow with the 
spike harrow, and bear in mind that 
every time you go over the land and 

1e urface and tramp it with 


ssary t¢ 





teams you are adding to the crop and 
preventing to a great extent any win- 
ter-killing, for the crops of oats or 


heat will stand the winter better on 
il settled and fined soil than on 
loose soil. 

Then, too, when you have a small 
grain crop following a crop of peas, 
do not turn the peas under at that 
late date, for it will prevent the pro- 
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per fining and compacting of the soil. 
Make the peas into hay and then disk 
and harrow the surface as suggested 
above. This will result in a far better 
seed bed than if the whole is turned 
under. 


As a rule on all well drained soils 
planting of corn or cotton on the 
level is better than on beds. Of course 
there are low grounds needing to be 
better drained on which it may be de- 
sirable to plant on beds to assist the 
drainage. But even there the cultiva- 
tion should be shallow to maintain 
the beds and drain furrows and no 
plow should go into the field after 
planting. 

We call all these cultivated crops 
“hoed crops,” but nowadays the wide- 
awake farmer does not need to use 
the hoe, for he starts the cultivation 
before the plants are up and goes 
over with implements adapted to rap- 
idly cover the land, and the grass has 
no chance to get ahead and the har- 
row and weeder will do some of the 
chopping out in the cotton if you still 
plant so that you must chop out. But 
the modern farmer will plant his cot- 
ton on the level with a dropper and it 
will need no chopping out. 

Good plows, good teams, and proper 
implements of cultivation will easily 
increase the returns for a crop more 
than they cost, and will go very far 
towards, if not entirely making, the 
extra $500. 





The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


kerosened cloth, swept the floor, and 
then went over the linoleum with 
warm water to which a little soap 
and kerosene had been added, though 
a cloth dampened with kerosene 
would have done as well. 

“Gee,” said Dan when he had fin- 
ished, “our floor at home is wood and 
I go over it with an oiled mop ever 
day for mother.” 3 

“Ours,” said a little voice behind 
him, “is white boards, and it has to 
be scrubbed with a brush and soap 
and water every few days.” 

“U-m-m,” grunted the rest in a 
sympathetic chorus. 

“Who put that broom away, brush 
side down?” asked Miss Margaret. 

“7,” said Mary: 

“Well, you ought to hang it up, or 
else stand it on the top of its handle. 
If you don’t, it will get all one-sided 
and worn.” 

“Is there anything else to do around 
this kitchen?” called Aunt Virginia, 
putting her head into the door, “be- 
cause if there is not there are some 
good things to eat on my dining-room 
table.” 

“Just one thing more,” said Miss 
Margaret, “the windows.” 

“Oh, we haven’t any warm water,” 
moaned some hungry girl. 

“Each one of you take some of 
that tissue paper, wet it with a little 
ammonia or kerosene from the cel- 
lar-way shelf, and you will find it 
will take but a minute to clean them, 
besides they will shine brighter and 
not get dirty again so soon. Brush 
the screens gently.” 

“Who cleaned my cup towels so 
beautifully and folded them length- 
wise, as a domestic science graduate 
would do?” 

“T” laughed Aunt Margaret. 

“And how did my carving knives 
get so bright?” queried Uncle Ben. 

“IT.” said John, “I stuck them up 
and down in the earth.” 

“Goodness,” beamed Aunt Virginia, 
“My kitchen was never cleaned be- 
fore in such a short time. Come, you 
hungry mortals, and eat! And just 
because I have so much fruit I am 
going to let you learn how to serve it 
next time. I am giving you chicken 
sandwiches, doughnuts, lemonade and 
ice cream today.” 

“Chicken sandwiches, 
and lemonade for 
Margaret. 

“Two helpings of ice 
me,” carolled Dan. 


doughnuts 
me,” said Aunt 


cream for 
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Tires That Give Mileage 
Far Beyond the Ordinary 


What you as a shrewd tire buyer 
want to know is—“What will that | 
tire do—how long will it wear—what | 
mileage will it give me?” 


It is a fact, demonstrated by our 
enormous sales increases, that United | 
States ‘Chain’ Tread ‘Tires are giving | 
consistently better mileage thanany | 
others in their class. | 





If you want tires that will give | 
you anti-skid protection and mile- 
age far beyond the ordinary, buy 
United States ‘Chain’ Treads. 


The ‘Chain’ Tread is one of the five 
United States ‘Balanced’ Tires. 


One of the others that you already know 
is the ‘Usco’ Tread—famous for its extra 
mileage qualities. 


United States lire Company 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
One of theFive 
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